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The “John Bull,” built in 1831— A Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive of 1865 Power in 1902 for the Pennsylvania Special, 
America’s oldest original locomotive forerunner of the Broadway Limited 


THIS YEAR—1946—marks a century of progress by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
service to the American people. Reflecting the tremendous industrial growth of 
the Country itself, this service has steadily advanced from a few trains a day to 1,340 
passenger trains and 3,170 freight trains daily, operating over 10,114 miles of line 
extending from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. Now, as we prepare to move into a 
second century, our combined research, engineering and shop facilities are pro- 
ducing new trains, new locomotives, new cars, new comforts and new technical 


achievements .. . to add another chapter of transportation progress that has 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


continued for one hundred years. 




















Talking it- Over 


In this column in the January 2nd 
issue of PATHFINDER we set forth some 
fundamental facts about the virtues of 
thrift, and the great need for a return 
to those virtues in the conduct of our 
nation’s financial affairs. The flood of 
letters we received proved that ours 
was not a lone voice crying in the 
wilderness, but that a great many.other 
citizens are deeply concerned about 
spendthrift governmental policies. 

The following letter, from an offi- 
cer of a large insurance company, is 
typical of hundreds of others voicing 
alarm over the reckless squandering of 
the taxpayers’ money: 

“Your ‘Talking it over’ on thrift 
speaks volumes, and-is just plain 
good. Give us more of it! In my 
humble opinion, the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise which has 
made ours the most envied and pros- 
perous government on earth, is due 
largely to the spirit of thrift. There 
are too many in our nation’s capitol 
ready to listen to those who would 
increase the paternalistic schemes al- 
ready cluttering up our government 
—schemes based entirely on theo- 
retic husks of government which 
have declined or fallen. 

“Your splendid magazine is do- 
ing much to combat these erroneous 
thoughts and activities. The im- 
provement of your magazine and its 
service to the public will, we are 
confident, extend your orbits of cir- 
culation and dissemination of con- 
structive thoughts.” 

Never before in the history of the 
world has a nation. been saddled with a 
national debt as staggering as that 
which is our heritage from years of in- 
creasingly reckless spending. Part of 
our huge debt is, of course, a result of 
war expenditures. But even before the 
war, it had reached a sum undreamed 
of only 20 years ago. Once we talked 
in terms of millions; now billions are 
spoken of casually. 

Now that the war is over, it would 
seem high time to return to normal 
government spending habits. Yet are 
we? The budget asked for in President 
Truman’s recent message to Congress 
is over $35 billions. While this is a 
considerable reduction from that of 
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1945, it is still nearly four times as 
much as it cost to run our government 
in the last peacetime year—1940. And 
nine times as much as the government 
budget for 1929. It is expected to raise 
$31.5 billions in taxes, five times the 
previous high record of $6 billions in 
1938. 

Mr. Truman has urged Congress 
to pass the C.I.O. Full Employment 
Bill, which will commit the government 
to huge expenditures; his budget calls 
for $16 billions for national defense, 
and an increase in practically every 
appropriation for peacetime activities 
of the government. Even to a new 
wing on the Executive Mansion to cost 
$1.6 million more of the people’s 
money. 

To further add to the spending 
spree, Congress is asked both to raise 
the unemployment compensation allow- 
ance and increase the number of weeks 
idle workers may receive it, although it 
is charged that war workers are loafing 
before going back to work. No one will 
challenge their right to some leisure 
time, if they wish it, yet why encourage 
men to be idle when the great need is 
for men to return to work to produce 
the things for which the people are so 
impatiently waiting? 

Unfortunately, profligacy is a habit 
more easily formed than that of thrift. 
But it is a habit that unless controlled 
can lead only to disaster. No man can 
continue indefinitely to spend more 
than he earns without eventually going 
bankrupt. And a business or a govern- 
ment is bound by the’ same simple in- 
flexible laws of arithmetic. 

It is easy to spend money, espe- 
cially when it is not your own. The 
money spent by the government is the 
people’s money, paid to the govern- 
ment by the taxpayers for the legiti- 
mate expenses involved in conducting 
our nation’s business, and not to be 
squandered foolishly by bureaucrats 
whose primary motive often is political 
and the perpetuation of their own jobs 
and importance. It is time the Ameri- 
can people applied their power to com- 
bat the isms and subversive influences 
that threaten to wreck our entire econ- 
omy and prosperity at this most criti- 
cal time. 


Cordially, 


Ajuslaniheitiiaien: 


Publisher 











SAVE YOUR CAR 
SAVE YOURSELF 


@ You take needless risks driving 
without tire chains on snow and ice. 
Skid accidents kill and cripple thou- 
sands each winter. 

WEED TIRE CHAINS can save you 
from injury or worse ... protect your 
family against skid accidents... save 
you the expense of car repairs due to 
preventable skids. Yes, WEED CHAINS 
can protect your car from damage or 
destruction this winter when you need 
it most. 

Have your old chains repaired, as 
new WEED CHAINS are scarce in local- 
ities where there has been much snow 
or ice. See your cealer or service sta- 
tion right away! 


When Tires Slip— 
Weed Chains Grip 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 





In Business for Your Safety 








Between 


Ourselves 





My Son, My Son: Under universal 
conscription it is useless to raise children. 
They are not allowed to work until 18 
and ‘then they are drafted. After serving 
their time they want to get married or go 


for themselves and they do their parents , 


no good at all. Better raise hogs and make 
a little profit. 
George Lightcap Sr., Nanty Glo, Pa. 
| Civilization, where art thou?—Ed.]. 


Scanning: Please look up “scan.” 
The picture of the Senator “scanning his 
mail” leads me to believe you do not know 
the meaning of scan. I may be in error. 
Also, the word “adviser” is not spelled 
“advisor.” 

R. J. Bennett, Wilson, N. C. 

[Webster’s New International Dictionary; 
Scan. “To go over and examine point by 
point.” “Adviser” or “advisor.”—Ed.] 


Who's a Yank?: Who is the moron 
from North Carolina who thinks when the 
papers refer to “Yanks” they mean just 
us northerners? Why doesn’t he go to 
school and get “edjacated?” You don’t 
have newspapers down there anyway. 
You're still so backward the news is an- 
nounced by the town crier. 

Ex-Soldier, Muskegon Hts., Mich. 


For Puritanism: I strongly disagree 
with Walter Burwell, Walter Breen and 
Mrs. Thomas H, Hill Jr. “Like priest, 
like people.” -Our President should be an 
example of sobriety to the people and not 
the opposite. 


B. N. McCully, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Candidate: Your magazine carried a 
picture and-write-up of Sarah F. Taylor, 
stating it was the belief she was the young- 
est Acting County Recorder in the na- 
tion. We, of Buena Vista County, Iowa 

. think we have the youngest County 
Treasurer in the nation. Miss Darline 
Brown was born Sept. 2, 1922. She was 
employed as clerk in the County Treas- 





YOUNGEST? Darline Brown, Treasurer at 22. 
4 


urer’s office on Feb. 23, 1943, and ap- 

pointed Deputy in the same month. She 

was appointed Treasurer in August, 1945. 
Fred B. Farmer, Storm Lake, lowa 


Homeless Jap: Very touching, in- 
deed! What purpose could you possibly 
have for printing the picture of the “home- 
less’ Jap on your PATHFINDER cover? 
Could you be so ignorant that you do not 
realize that just such a thing is very com- 
mon in Allied countries—even in the U.S.? 

Have you forgotten your neighbors’ 
sons who are eternally homeless? What 
kind of propaganda is this? Where are 
your sympathies? Where is your intelli- 
gence? What is your purpose? Brother! 
You had better “find” a different “path.” 

Capt. Donald M. Munger, A. C. 


Spring Bomb: If our good govern- 
ment wants to experiment on what the 
atomic bombs will do, I would suggest 
they drop a few of the bigger ones right 
on top of the North Pole and all around 
it and see if we could have a real early 
spring for once. 

Karl Peterson, Tacoma, 

[A bang-up idea.—Ed.] 


Wash. 


Voters: The majority of Americans 
that go to the polls and vote, do so and 
let it go at that. How many of you have 
ever taken time to write or wire your 
Congressman your opiniorm on any partic- 
ular type of legislation? How do you ex- 
pect your Congressman or Senator to 
know what kind of legislation is expected 
by his constituency if you let him get 
all of his information from paid lobbyists? 

R, W. Gronemeier, Spokane, Wash. 

{Trouble is, voters don’t.—Ed.] 


Hoiman's Mug: May we just kindly 
suggest that we would feel more comfort- 
able if we were not greeted by a revolting 
face like Goering’s when we pick up our 
copy of the PATHFINDER? Why not have 
beautiful faces or lovely scenes? 

Mrs. F. Homer Curtiss, 
Washington, D. C. 


Figuring Townsend: In PATHFINDER, 
Edward Forman of Academy, S. D., in- 
troduces the Townsend Plan as a cure for 
all of our financial troubles. In order for 
that 2% tax to produce enough that 10 
million people could each have $200 a 
month, it would be necessary for each 
man, woman and child in the U.S. to 
spend $802.29 per month. This is prob- 
ably the reason that Congressmen do not 
favor the bills, 

Merton W. Grills, Hagerstown, Ind. 


Harmony: PATHFINDER’s article en- 
titled “Mound Bayou’s Plans” is very in- 
teresting to one who has studied the race 
question to any extent. The Negro settle- 
ment and the aims and ambitions of the 
people who are making it a success are to 
be praised and encouraged, for those peo- 
ple live happier and accomplish more in 
the way of substantial contented living 
than those who edge into the sphere of 
some other race. 

W. E. Taylor, Amity, Ore. 
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Under The Dome 


INFLATION WON'T COME with first price increases granted by the Administration. 





But if similar concessions have to be given all along, the line (and 
pressure will be great) the threat will be real. 

ADMINISTRATION DOESN'T HOPE to get a blanket price-—control law through Con- 
gress, will settle for the right to keep some key items like rent and 
housing under the lid. 

EARLY AFL EFFORT to raid CIO's auto workers under John L. Lewis' guiding hand is 
expected by labor experts. They think UAW's divided leadership makes 
it a good target. And note how AFL is stressing that it gets raises 
without striking (only partly true). 

EARLY TEST OF NEW METHOD of measuring the earth's surface is planned by Army 
and Navy. It involves taking sights from three points on an extra- 
bright flare dropped from a plane, is supposed to result in much more 
accurate charts and maps. 

EVEN INVETERATE COMMUNIST—CHASERS in Congress aren't going to make much of 
radical leadership in some G.I. demobilization demonstrations. It's 
too popular politically to back speedier demobilization. 

WASHINGTON BELIEVES Latin American inflation has reached its peak, will level 
off from here on in most countries to the south. 

PRAISE FOR A BANG-UP JOB is due the Office of Contract Settlements. Out of some 


250,000 terminations since VE-Day, there have been only 40 appeals. 

HOUSE MEMBERS have started studying Social Security revision, but they've got a 
700—page report to go through and hold hearings on. Matter won't reach 
the floor for months. 

ACTION ON FEEDER AIRLINES (to bring mail and passenger service to small towns 
off the beaten airways) is finally going to be taken up in next few 
weeks by Civil Aeronautics Board. Chief problem is to pick and choose 
among hordes of applicants. 

IT'S THE FASHION. At least a dozen states will raise their Governor's salary 
this year. (Average pay for Governors: $8,000 a year.) 

TRUMAN DECISION to merge Surplus Property Administration with War. Assets Corp. 
caught the Budget Bureau by surprise. It was just working on a plan 
to give SPA more powers. . 

GET READY FOR HOWLS from patronage-hungry Congressmen when Veterans Administra-— 
~ tion announces the hospital sites it has chosen. Gen. Bradley has 
insisted that proper facilities come ahead of political desires. 

FARM LAND PRICES are now 58% higher than 1939 and still going up. 

REASON N WASHING-MACHINE BUSINESS is so popular now: Government survey shows that 
5 million Americans want a new washer. 

CHURCHILL IS IN A TIGHT FINANCIAL POSITION. Real reason for his U.S. visit is a 











hope to sell his memoirs for $1 million. 

INVESTIGATIONS ARE UNDER WAY of alleged abuses of veteran's privilege to get 
first crack at surplus property. Seems some vets are fronting for 
dealers who make a big re-sale profit. 


NEXT BIG SENATE FIGHT will be over minimum wage bill. Southerners will battle 
to keep from raising low-paid agricultural workers to 60-75¢ an hour. 

RETURNING GIs seeking their own businesses are most interested in (1) radio 
and electrical fields, (2) restaurants, (3) filling stations. 

RABBIT INDUSTRY is expected to continue to grow by government experts. Meat 
shortage created demand for some 15 to 20 million pounds of rabbit 
meat annually and demand is still holding up. Breeding has improved 
fur, too. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C., February 13, 1946 


P.S. Listen to Pathfinder’s new broadcast at 1:25 P.M, EST every Saturday over the Mutual Network, 
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On kitchen equipment or inner spring mattresses, 
furniture or carpenter’s tools—on anything 


made with steel .-«- 


.. bhis label means the steel is good 






The U-S-S Label helps you get your money’s 
worth. When you see it on any article 

made with steel, you can be sure the steel in 
that product is quality steel — backed 

by all the engineering skill and manufacturing 

knowledge of the world’s foremost steel maker. 


Manufacturers of quality products who 
desire to identify their goods with the 
U-S-S Label may obtain full informa- 
tion on request. Address: United States 
Steel, P. O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING... United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the Air. American Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION e¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY e¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY e¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Action 


Congress takes over strike problem as 
House pushes Case bill aimed at 
restricting walkouts 


Administration efforts to settle strike 
issues had bogged down. Old strikes 
dragged on, new ones cropped up and the 
nation’s idle rose to 1,400,000. 

In almost every state where big in- 
dustries normally flourished, smokeless 
chimneys fingered the sky above plodding, 
milling, brawling pickets. 

Suddenly in Washington, some House 
members took the bit in their teeth and 
set off. By a parliamentary maneuver they 
side-tracked a weak fact-finding bill, sub- 
stituted one by Rep. Case (R.-S. D.) 
which they hoped would start wheels turn- 
ing and men working. It called for: 

(1) Labor-management liability for 
civil damages resulting from contract vio- 
lation; (2) mediation boards; (3) a 30- 
day no-strike cooling-off period; (4) more 
and easier anti-picketing injunctions; (5) 
no union control over supervisory em- 
ployes. 

Immediately a clamor went up in the 
House.  Pro-laborites screamed “anti- 
labor,” supporters defended the bill as 
“nothing drastic,” some warned against 
legislation in “a moment of passion.” 

Meaning. But that Congressional 
clamor was an offshoot of public senti- 
ment. The people were fed up with dilly- 
dallying. They wanted a chance to buy 
the goods they were denied during the war 
and an end to fumbling delay. The House 
was reflecting that temper. 

But would the Senate? There neither 
the Democrats’ Barkley nor the Republi- 
cans’ White, leaders of their parties in 
that chamber, would comment on Case’s 
bill. Furthermore, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee is noted for burying bills disliked 
by the Administration. But House passage 
would leave it up to the Senate to act or 





CURBER. Rep. Case got his bill to restrict 


unions before the House. 
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absorb the blame for continued delay. 


Effect. With the House rampant, 
Truman called in his advisors, tried to 
shapé a wage-price policy that would end 
major strikes. 

Reasons. Old strikes were the main 
cause of the flurry. The steel walkout was 
in its third week, causing industries to 
close down all over the nation (including 
Ford which, incidentally, demanded lifting 
of all automotive price controls, got a flat 
no from Truman), 

The GM and Electrical Workers dis- 
putes went on, with the Labor Depart- 
ment’s James F. Dewey intervening in the 
first. The other seemed far from solution 
with Westinghouse’s A. W. Robertson de- 
manding that Congress curb strikes and 
union boycotts. 

Meanwhile, in Minnesota, only state 
with a fact-finding, cooling-off law, officials 
pointed smugly to a statewide total of 
230 strikers. 


The Rains Came 


It would have taken a battalion—or 
at least a company—of little Dutch boys 
to plug the crumbling dikes of the Truman 
Administration last week. 

In Congress, rampant legislators 
stamped on Truman favorites. The House 
voted 2 to 1 to return the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service to the States, cockily prom- 
ised to override any veto. Then, by about 
the same margin, it dumped the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding bill, substituted its own 
measure (see Action). 

Over in the Senate, between FEPC 
filibustering speeches, members gave Tru- 
man’s good friend and Navy Under-Secre- 
tary-designate Ed Pauley a terrific going- 
over (see Batter Up!). 

Official Family. Meanwhile, with his 
prestige at stake on a steel strike settle- 
ment, Truman was being out-maneuvered 





DIRTY FIGHTING. Striker and non-striker brawl! 


in muddy Alameda, Cal., ditch. 








International 


TROUBLED. His smile faded in the face of 
growing problems. (SEE: The Rains Came) 


by steel magnates after bigger and better 
price concessions. 

That Steel would get them seemed 
certain when OPA Chief Bowles was 
hauled back from vacation, told to pro- 
vide the proper justification, Washington 
predicted Bowles would resign, as a re- 
sult. 

The strain was telling on Harry Tru- 
man. He snapped at critics of his White 
House construction program, huffily told 
reporters that he, not the State Depart- 
ment or Secretary Byrnes, sets U. S. for- 
eign policy. Next day, Byrnes denied that 
there was any rift between himself and 
the President. 

Politician and fixer, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hannegan ran around with sandbags 
on both shoulders, organized an “answer 
corps” in Congress to offset Administra- 
tion critics, worked at forming an FDR- 
model Brain Trust. 

Amid the flood, there was one island. 
The Gallup poll showed Truman still the 
favorite of 63% of the people. But that 
was a drop of 24% from July. 





International, Acme 
CURBER. Westinghouse’s Robertson would re- 
strict strikes, (SEE: Action) 
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VETERAN SOLDIER. Attacked, Bradley prompt- 
ly counter-attacked. (SEE: Bradley Backed) 


Surplus Destruction 


The charges were always lurid enough 
to make headlines, 

“Thousands of metor vehicles, ship- 
loads of lumber, brand new PT boats, air- 
planes, tires, perfectly good clothing” be- 
ing dumped into the sea or otherwise de- 
stroyed as surplus at outlying U.S. bases. 

They’ve also been lurid enough to 
bring investigation demands, start Con- 
gressmen and Army officers scurrying 
around to check up. 

Results. By last week the checkups 
had disproved some charges, but left a lot 
of them in the “maybe” category. 

Reasons. In a rapidly demobilizing 
Army, responsible personnel and witnesses 
had been transferred or discharged. Too 
often, concrete evidence was lacking and 
cases boiled down to one man’s word 
against another’s. The question of what is 
surplus and usable is a matter of opinion. 
(Clothing, for instance, might not be up 
to Army standards but would be wel- 
comed by UNRRA.) Frequently lack of 
manpower prevented repair, left no alter- 
natives but destruction. 

Finally, when a base is abandoned, 
responsible officers can be court-martialed 
if they give away or leave material behind. 
But they usually don’t have shipping space 
to carry it away and can’t sell it because 
the natives can’t or won’t buy it. 

So, to make sure that worthwhile ma- 
terial won’t be destroyed by officers seek- 
ing only to protect themselves, it was up 
to Washington to change the rules, lift the 
military responsibility. 


Out in the Open? 


Hollywood’s headline-hunters “had 
been off the front pages too long. Some- 
thing had to be done. “Exposed bosom” 
dresses did it. 

Designer Renie produced something 
nightgowny-looking, said: ‘There will 
soon be nothing but transparent covering 
over the bosom for cocktail and evening 
clothes—and complete exposure in some 
instances.” 





While model Jane Greer posed in 
goose pimples and little else, bosomy ac- 
tress Jane Russell opined: “It might not 
be a bad idea,” but added that in some 
cases it might be a sad-looking sight. 

Actress Carole Landis thought it bet- 
ter to “leave a little to the imagination.” 

To U. S. stay-at-homes the predicted 
dress style was a shocker, but among thou- 
sands of G.I.s, familiar with centuries-old 
customs in Bali and the Middle East 
(where Renie probably got her idea) it 
raised no eyebrows, 


Bradley Backed 


In blitzkrieg fashion, John Stelle, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, suddenly demanded a Congressional 
investigation of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, ouster of Gen. Omar N, Bradley, 
World War II hero, as VA boss, 

Charged Stelle: Thousands of veter- 
ans’ claims and applications have gone un- 
processed; thousands of ex-servicemen 
have failed to receive proper medical at- 
tention; VA had come to a “tragic break- 
down.” 

Rebound. Caught flat-footed, Bradley 
rallied as quickly as he had in war. At a 
hastily called press conference he snapped 
back: VA now has 134 million vets to 
care for, is moving as fast as it can; a 
Congressional probe would be welcome. 

Then he inferred Stelle’s attack was 
inspired by (1) pique over his, Bradley’s, 
delay in accepting membership on a Le- 
gion scholarship committee; (2) a VA de- 
cision to build a hospital at Decatur, IIl., 
on a site opposed by Stelle, one-time gov- 
ernor of Illinois. 

Backers. Four other vet groups 
(VFW, DAV, Amvets and American Vet- 
erans Committee) promptly backed up 
Bradley with Amvets hinting Stelle simply 
wanted to regain lost Legion “control” 
over VA. 

As Stelle later back-tracked, said he 
had no desire to see Bradley ousted, but 
quarreled only with VA “red tape,” the 
veterans chief won two other defenders— 
President Truman and Gen. Eisenhower, 
both of whom pledged him unqualified 
support. 





‘Acme 
HE HEARD THE WIND. Capt. Safford claimed 
a coded war tip came in. (SEE: Pro and Con) 





Acme 
UH-UH! No, lady, that's no nightgown. It's a 
new-style dress. (SEE: Out in the Open?) 


Strike Against Strikes 


In Chickasha, Okla., farmers voted to 
continue producing food but refused to 
market it until all strikes are settled, 
called on all growers to join, them. 

The appeal echoed in Edgar, Neb., 
caused 271 Clay County farmers to back 
a “strike against strikes.” They decided 
to withhold their produce until industrial 
workers went back to their jobs, began 
turning out needed farm tools and ma- 
chinery, bathtubs and refrigerators. Their 
idea: “When we shut off sources of food, 
strikers will work or starve.” 

More than 350 farmers meeting in 
Topeka, Kan., decided they didn’t like un- 
warranted strikes and production delays, 
either. But they took a calmer view, ob- 
served: “We as farmers could strike, but 
that would only add to discord and make 
many innocent people suffer.” 

In Sioux City, Iowa, 75 farmers 
staged a protest parade about another 
worry: That wage increases for packing- 
house workers would come out of their 
pockets through reduced livestock prices. 

Nobody expected a nationwide strike 
by farmers, but these incidents showed 
clearly how weary the people were of con- 
tinued industrial disputes. 


Pro and Con 


Galloping down the home stretch, the 
Pearl Harbor Committee had an in-and- 
out week, piled contradiction on top of 
confusion, 

Retired Justice Owen J. Roberts as- 
serted his entire Pearl Harbor report had 
been published (though Gen. Marshall 
said it hadn’t), lost his temper at GOP 
committee members’ questioning, snappily 
wanted to know if they were investigating 
Pearl Harbor or his report. 

Navy Capt. Ellis Zacharais testified 
that he had warned Adm. Kimmel months 
before Dec. 7 that the Japs would attack 
Pearl Harbor on a Sunday, then heard 
Kimmel’s Chief of Staff, Vice Adm. W. W. 
Smith deny it, call his testimony “clair- 
voyance in reverse.” Next came Capt. 
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A. H. McCollum, intelligence officer, who 
claimed the Navy had never received an 
“east wind, rain” code message indicating 
war with the U.S. 

Pressure. He was followed by Capt. 
L. F. Safford, naval security officer, who 
insisted a “winds” message had been re- 
ceived in Washington Dec. 4 and that he 
had been “pressuréd”’ by. Navy higher-ups 
to admit he was “‘mistaken.”’ 

Such pro and con testimony could in- 
dicate that the Navy either wanted war 
or was extremely lax about guarding 
against it. 


Batter Up! 


What promised to be the biggest Sen- 
ate blow-off over a presidential appoint- 
ment since Franklin D. Roosevelt had to 
retreat with his nomination of Ed Flynn 
as Minister to Australia was under way. 

It involved Edwin W. Pauley, nomi- 
nated for Under-Secretary (and probably 
later Secretary) of the Navy. Pauley, big 
contributor to the Democratic party, 
wealthy and personally interested -in oil 
properties, was first up. 

He took his swings before inquiring 
Senators, defended his qualifications. He 
denied inspiring pressure from “capitalis- 
tic interests” to call off the hearings. 

Slide Pauley, Slide. Then the other 
side got its innings. Biggest swing was 
made by Interior Secretary Harold Ickes. 
“Honest Harold” testified Pauley tried to 
stop a U. S. suit involving California tide- 
land oil in exchange for big Democratic 
campaign fund contributions. 

Then, in polite words, Ickes in effect 
said Pauley lied in denying he, Pauley, 
had no interest in tideland oil, never tried 
to stop the suit. Later, Pauley replied this 
was “not true,” that Ickes was “confused.” 
But Ickes stood pat. 

And from former Assistant Attorney 
General Norman Littell came word Pauley 
in 1940 and later had urged withdrawal 
of the suit because oil men had contrib- 
uted to the Democratic campaign and 
“expect to get something for their 


money.” (Francis Biddle, FDR’s attorney 





general at that time, waited four years, 
then filed suit in District Court when he 
was on his way out. Attorney General 
Clark withdrew it and filed in the Supreme 
Court. ) 

These things too, Pauley denied, but 
batting practice wasn’t yet over, 


Casualty 


Harry. Hopkins was dead in New 
York at 55. From all over the world, men 
who knew his war work sent regrets. 

But strangest of all, American news- 
paper editorial writers dug out such words 
as “loyal,” “able,” “self-sacrificing;”’ al- 
most to a man wrote praiseworthy pieces. 
Forgotten were brickbats of other days— 
“a malevolent influence,” ‘“Roosevelt’s 
Rasputin,” “a man who never met a pay- 
roll in his life, was never elected to any 
office.” 

Death had brought frail, sickly Harry 
Hopkins not only peace but his measure 
of glory just five months after he’d left 
Washington for a $25,000 job as the gar- 
ment industry’s impartial arbiter. 


World Capital % 


After an endless round of receptions, 
cocktails, dinners, complaints and offers, 
the UNO site committee came up. with a 
partial answer to the $64 question: 
“Where will the UNO have its home?” 

As its No. 1 choice for permanent 
headquarters, the committee picked a 42- 
mile-square area north of Stamford and 
Greenwich, Conn. Alternate sites: Hyde 
Park, N. Y., the Boston area. 

No. 1 choice for an interim location 
(until permanent headquarters are ready 
in two to five years): New York City. 
Alternates: Atlantic City and Boston. 

The Connecticut site (it includes part 
of New York) embraces wealthy estates 
plus a half-dozen villages, costs $400-800 
an acre (UNO would pay out of member 
contributions). Residents would have to 
move, and this brought a storm of protest 
when word got out that UNO might even- 
tually need 160-170 acres, which would 
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OPPONENTS. Pauley looked askance as Ickes accused him of promising campaign funds in 
return for a favor. (SEE: Batter Up!) 
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GERONIMO! Bailing out into a 40-mile-an- 
hour gale, over Maryland, two of these para- 
troopers blew against a high-tension wire, 


managed to escape unhurt. 
include outskirts of Stamford, Greenwich, 
Rye, N. Y., other cities, 

International Settlement. Whatever 
spot is chosen will become internationally- 
owned, be accorded diplomatic immunity 
for UNO officials, have its own police 
force, local government, courts, buildings, 
stores, movies, sewers, etc. (Example: 
Vatican City.) Congress will be required 
to authorize switch of the land from State 
to UNO ownership. 

First to move to the U.S. from tem- 
porary London quarters will be the UNO 
Secretariat, perhaps as early as March. 
Next will come the Security Council, First 
U.S. session of the Assembly, which will 
meet for six weeks each fall, probably will 
begin next September, 

The announcement made, the UNO 
site group took off for London to let the 
Assembly make final decision. 


Storm Ahead 


Weeks ago (PATHFINDER, Dec, 19) 
American and British negotiators agreed 
on terms of a proposed $4.4 billion loan 
to Britain. Now came the test. Would 
Congress give its okay? 

Last week, the loan had started a 
stormy legislative voyage which would 
answer this question. President Truman 
had launched it on Capitol Hill with an 
appeal for immediate approval. 

Reasons. Britain needs the loan and 
needs it now, said Truman, Congress ap- 
proval would help establish “a permanent 
state of peace and prosperity,” restart 
world trade, end international economic 
warfare, discrimination against U. S. 
goods. 

Reaction. Some legislators applaud- 
ed, others balked. Sen. Langer (R.-N. D.) 
termed the loan ($3.75 billion in cash, 
$625 million in lend-lease credits; 55 
years to pay) a “fantastic gift.” Sen. Pep- 
per (D.-Fla.) termed it “virtually neces- 
sary ... good business . .. an invaluable 
contribution to peace.” In the House, 
Rep. Thomas (R.-N. J.) asked whether a 
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British loan wouldn’t start an avalanche 
of requests for money. 

Effect. All this presaged a vigorous 
Congressional battle, and a thorough air- 
ing of postwar trade problems which 
would probably delay a vote for months. 

During the war, Truman told Con- 
gress in a 21st lend-lease report, the U. S. 
spent $46-billion for lend-lease aid to its 
allies ($30 billion for Britain, $11 billion 
to Russia). It got. back $6.3 billion in re- 
verse lend-lease (food, troop shelter, etc.), 
has asked all debtor nations to arrange 
for settlement by next July. 


General & Glamor Girl 


Sentenced to hang for permitting 
Philippine atrocities, Jap Gen. Yamashita 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. His 
contention: His trial (by Military Com- 
mission) had been illegal, unfair. 

By a 6-2 vote, the Court refused to 
review the case. Two dissenting opinions 
insisted the trial was contrary to Ameri- 
can traditions, had “dangerous implica- 
tions.” Yamashita’s last hope: Review by 
Gen, MacArthur. 

The court experienced no division, 
however, over the Varga Girl, ruling 8-o 
that Esquire Magazine could not be barred 
from second class mails because a post- 
master general does not like its contents. 


Week at Home 


East: History-minded thieves broke 
into the laboratory of the battleship Mis- 
souri while she was docked at Bayonne, 
N. J., stole 24 negatives of the Japanese 
surrender ceremony. 

In Camden, N, J., irate Mrs, Lillian 
Kerney sued her husband for divorce, 
claimed he made her hide under the dash- 
board of their car whenever they passed a 
jealous girl-friend. 

When Mary Tyack was absent, a New 
York judge dismissed her assault case 
against her husband, promptly reinstated 
it when she belatedly rushed in, explained 
her husband had set the clock back. 

Midwest: Arriving in St. Louis, Mo., 
Alfred J. Livecchi, unlike most everybody 
else, promptly found a place to live, then 
couldn’t find a job. 

In Chicago, “One-man Army” Maj. 
Arthur Wermuth first denied knowing, 
then “sort of” remembered nurse Jose- 
phine Oswald, who claims he bigamously 
married her in Manila Dec. 7, 1941. 

West: A Los Angeles judge freed 
cab-driver Clyde W. Jones of wife-beating 
charges, ruled a man has a right to defend 
himself. 

In Portland, Ore., firemen answered 
an alarm, discovered the blaze consisted 
of a hot-foot on a display-window mani- 
kin, gravely went about putting it out. 

South: Dallas hosiery manufacturer 
Calvin McCaugh boasted of perfect labor 
relations. His secret: Three pairs of ny- 
lons a month free to each worker. 

In Atlanta, a prankster put Jackson 
P. Dick’s telephone number in a house- 
for-rent ad. Dick bravely answered the 
first 5e0 calls, then gave up, had his phone 
disconnected. 
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GANGWAY FOR GLAMOR! Ann thinks youth 
would help. (SEE: Congressgirl Shyosky) 


Congressgirl Shyosky 


The resignation of Rep. Samuel Weiss 
left a vacancy in Congress from the 33rd 
district of Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh area). 
But his office is being filled, pro tem, by 
his secretary, Ann Shyosky, a pretty- 
black-haired, self-possessed girl from 
Glassport, Pa. (pop. 8,700). This is rou- 
tine. If a Congressman retires, his secre- 
tary ordinarily keeps the office running 
until a successor arrives. 

Last week, however—and this is not 
routine—Miss Shyosky revealed she was 
considering running for her ex-boss’ job. 
If elected, she'll definitely become the 
Capitol’s No. 1 glamor girl. 

Call for Youth. “I’m in favor of 
youth,” she says, “I think there ought 
to be more young men and women in 
Congress. How old am I? You can just 
put down ‘old enough.’ I don’t give out my 
age.” (She looks between 25 and 30.) 

Young as she is—and this would be 
a selling point in her campaign—she has 
been in public life for 10 years,-five of 
them as a Capitol Hill secretary (she was 
the subject of PATHFINDER’s Jan. 23rd pic- 
ture story on the life of a Congressional 
secretary). Politically, like her ex-boss, 
she has New Dealish Democratic sym- 
pathies. 

Somebody Else. The hitch in Miss 
Shyosky’s plans is this: The Democratic 
Party in the 33rd Dist. already has in- 
dorsed a candidate for Weiss’ seat. This 
doesn’t mean Miss Shyosky can’t run, 
but it would lessen her chances of winning 
since the party would then be split. 

“The worst thing about it,” she says, 
“is that the man they named has just been 
defeated for mayor in his own city. If he 
can’t win in his own backyard, I don’t 
see how he can hope to carry the whole 
district.” 


Capital Crime 


With all of Washington’s diplomatic 
pomp and intrigue, some of the most in- 
triguing happenings concern the capital’s 
little people. Just such a happening had 
Washington police scratching their heads 
last week, 

In a serviceman’s center, a sailor 
quietly sat himself down at a desk near 
the door, politely stopped entering fellow 
servicemen and suggested that they had 
better “check their valuables with him” 
for safekeeping. After a dozen or so had 
followed his advice, he just as quietly 
got up and left—with $465 in cash and 
other personal possessions. 


Unbroken Glass 


At the end of January, 88-year-old, 
white-haired, Sen. Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia still sat in his room in Washington’s 
Hotel Mayflower, smiling quietly to him- 
self at the heap of broken rumors lying 
around his chair. 

The rumors, of course, dealt with 
his retirement. Sen. Glass has been ill 
and partly paralyzed since Sept. 1942, 
hasn’t been on the Senate floor for nearly 
four years. He runs his state’s affairs— 
confined chiefly to approving or disapprov- 
ing Virginia appointments—from his hotel 
room. He sees no one but his doctor and © 
a few personal friends. 

Old-timer. In politics since 1903, 
Glass had been a Representative, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and a U.S. Senator since 
1920. When last elected, he was too ill to 
go to the Senate to be sworn in, so the 
Senate sent its secretary, Col, Halsey, to 
swear him in at his home in Lynchburg; 
the second such case in Senate history. 

The Washington wiseacres had Glass 
resigning Jan. 1 or on Jan. 4, his 88th 
birthday. When that didn’t come off, 
they postponed it to Jan. 16, when Vir- 
ginia changed governors. That proved 
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SAFE AND SOUND. Asad Al Fagih, first 
Saudi Arabian Minister to the U. S., arrived 


in Washington clutching his newspaper- 
wrapped ceremonial sword. 
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wrong, too. Meanwhile, the Supreme 
Court dismissed a petition to oust Glass 
because of his disability. He can now 
keep his job until 1949 if he wants to. 
Some of Glass’s friends attribute his 
refusal to retire to “pure contrariness”— 
as long as the wise boys keep predicting 
he'll quit, friends say he'll stay on to 
make them wrong. For example, when 
they told him columnist Walter Winchell 
predicted his resignation recently, Glass 
replied testily: ‘“Winchell, who’s he?” 


a 4a 
Mummy McCarran 


In reaching 71, Secretary of Interior 
Ickes has aged but not mellowed. 

Ever proud of his tart tongue, the 
self-styled “Curmudgeon” used it again on 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.). Referring 
to the Senator’s statement that “the hap- 
piest thing that could happen to the West- 
ern states would be the resignation of 
Secretary Ickes,” he snorted, “If I were 
he, I would try to do a better job as Sena- 
tor before setting myself up as a critic of 
anyone. 

“The ancient Egyptians at their feasts 
used to enthrone a mummy to remind 
them even at the height of their festivities 
that man is mortal. The United States 
Senate does not need a more faithful imi- 
tation of this ancient and honorable cus- 
tom so long as it has the Honorable Pat.” 


Puppy Love 


Just as they had every year since 
1935, Hollywood hotshots came to Wash- 
ington to help make the late President 
Franklin Roosevelt’s birthday anniversary 
a great day for sufferers from infantile 
paralysis—and they succeeded. 

But to Washington’s saddle-shoe, bare- 
knee brigade the high point didn’t come 
with the Birthday Balls. It came Monday 
morning when the Capitol Limited chuffed 


into Union Station carrying a_blond- 
haired, freckle-faced, snub-nosed, six-foot- 
two hunk of man named Van Johnson. 

Hundreds of high-school-age girls had 
stood in the biting cold for hours to see 
him. Fourteen-year-old Kathleen Kane 
struck it lucky, got the Van Johnson auto- 
graph, promptly broke down and bawled. 
Asked why, she sobbed: “I’m so happy to 
see him. He’s so wonderful, He’s the only 
man I’ve loved for three years.” 

Next day, for parents and others 
worried about the Sinatra (Van Johnson) 
swoon, Washington doctors offered re- 
assurance, “Emotional immaturity,” “mass 
hysteria,” “a need to gain attention,” 
said the medicos. A girl just works her- 
self up to an emotional pitch high enough 
to cause her to faint. ’Tisn’t serious, the 
doctors added, the gals will outgrow it. 


Gory but Unbowed 


Southern Senators guiding the fili- 
buster against the FEPC (see Nation) had 
tried to keep the debate on a “high plane” 
—excluding the Southland’s loudest and 
longest filibusterer, Sen. Theodore Bilbo 
of Mississippi. But Bilbo knocked over 
the applecart, stood up and read a letter 
from a constituent which concluded: 

“If you need someDody to help you, 
send for my wife. She has been filibuster- 
ing for 20 years.” 

Bilbo then added that he would 
speak next day on the history of the fili- 
buster, “the benefits of it, the glory of it.” 

Up jumped Sen. Chavez (D.-N. 
Mex.), who introduced the FEPC bill: “I 
did not quite understand the statement 
of the Senator from Mississippi,” he said. 
“Did he say ‘glory’ or ‘gory’?” 

“From the standpoint of the interest 
of the people,” replied Bilbo, “it is glory. 
From the standpoint of the Senator from 
New Mexico, by the time we get through 
with it, it will be gory.” 





Acme 
BOO-HOO. Teen-aged Kathleen got her heart's desire, then broke down. (SEE: Puppy Love) 
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Larry Schroyer 
LINCOLN QUILT. He designed it, and sold 
the plate. (SEE: Abe Lincoln, Designer) 


Abe Lincoln, Designer 


He was an uncommonly tall young 
man, Mrs. Hornbuckle used to say. Soft- 
spoken and gentle. He used to drop by 
for a night or a meal with her husband, 
Washington Hornbuckle, back when Chi- 
cago was a village and before Springfield 
was Illinois’ capital, 

When he came in one day Mrs, Horn- 
buckle was wrinkling her forehead over a 
pattern for her quilting pieces. “Here, 
ma’am,” he smiled, seizing a scrap of pa- 
per, “Let me draw you a pattern.” 

Old Mrs. Hornbuckle has passed on 
now, and her granddaughter, Louisa Ken- 
nedy, of Atlanta, IIl., had her rooth birth- 
day last October. But treasured still in 
the family is the blue-and-white quilt Abe 
Lincoln designed when he was traipsing 
around Sangamon county as deputy sur- 
veyor, back in 1834, 

Lincoln Plate. Another treasure is 
Mrs. Kennedy’s dinner plate from a set 
her grandmother bought of Abe when he 
was clerking in New Salem. Another plate 
of the same set bearing a picture of St. 
John and the inscription “The Son of 
Righteousness” is in the restored Lincoln 
& Berry Store in New Salem Park near 
Petersburg, Il. 

Mrs, Kennedy remembers how, when 
Lincoln got to be president, he stayed the 
same simple man who designed her grand- 
mother’s quilt. And how one day she and 
her husband trekked through the deep 
mud from their Logan county farm, to 
see the funeral train go by, toward Spring- 
field. 

But Mrs, Kennedy doesn’t live in the 
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No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it, 
Ic’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75c or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
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DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. G, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Yam Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and rotecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at $4.25 less 10%. 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 


D> ‘Famous industria! 402 Garfield, Danville, Ill. 
Safeguards Since 1910 (in Canada: SafetySupply Co., Toronto) 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN! 


New hardy strains make gorgeous 
Lilies easy to grow. Special chosen as- 
sortment to give you continual succes- 
sion of blooms all summer long. Guar- 
anteed to flower the first season! 
SEND NO MONEY—PAY LATER 
Quantity limited, so order 
our Lily bulbs TODAY. 
der now... pay later. 
On delivery pay postman 
only $1.94 plus C.O.D. 
charges. (Remit with or- 
Ay der, we y, charges.) 
7 Mone beck tf not satis- 
i ail order today to 
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5 Falls Tree, Cuts Log ~ SAW 


Uses Power Take-off an ; 
tractor. Saws fast. Easy on fuel. Thousands of satisfied 
users. Biglabor saver, Low price. FREE BOOK & PRICE LIST, 


OTTAWA MFG.CO. 0-264 Forest Ave. Ottawa,Kas. 
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For over 50 years 

the accepted house- 
hold oil in America 
. Sold everywhere. 
















past. Seven children, four grand-* and 
three great-grandchildren keep her alert. 


Fish Tales 


Art: Richter bristled when fisherman 
pals in Eagle River, Wis., doubted his 
claim a 102-lb. muskellunge—king of game 
fish—had been caught in Wisconsin. 

Didn’t the record books show, the 
hecklers prodded, the largest musky ever 
caught on hook and line—a 624-lb. beauty 
—was landed at Lake St. Clair, Mich., in 
June, 1940? 

So Art vowed he’d show ’em, bur- 
rowed into an old trunk and came up with 
a yellowed edition of the Minocqua, Wis., 
Times for May, 1902. Its faded print 
showed James Nevin, then Commissioner 
of Fisheries, had netted a 102-lb. female 
muskellunge while gathering spawn at 
Lake Minocqua, Vilas county. 

A photostat of the story now rests in 
the Wisconsin Conservation department’s 
files. Art Richter is proud as punch. 


“‘Retreat”’ 


Across Lake Ontario drifted staccato 
notes of “Retreat.” Down came the flag, 
and the Army made a last salute. 

Thus ended Fort Niagara’s 219-year 
military career, 13 decades as a U. S. 
Army post. Now New York State must 
say what’s next for the historic station 
which served as war prisoner camp, refu- 
gee quarters, and Army training camp in 
World War II. 

Restored in 1934 on plans from 
French War Department’s Colonial Ar- 
chives, Fort Niagara has all the color of 
days when France and England struggled 
over the fortification commanding the all- 
important Great Lakes route. A _ rock- 
weighted drawbridge leads to buildings 
bearing French and English coats of arms, 
underground archways, a “poisoned well.” 

Three Flags. In the parade ground 
fly replicas of the three flags in Niagara’s 
early history: The French Fleur-de-lis, 
the Union’ Jack, and the American 15- 
stripe flag of 1796, hoisted when England 
forfeited her forts to the Colonies. 

There’s a wooden cross like that 
Father Jean Millet, Jesuit Missionary, 


Army Signal Corps 


FORT NIAGARA. The French, English and Colonials bashed heads for it. (SEE: “Retreat’') 


put up ro years after Explorer La Salle 
established this outpost of New France in 
1678 (as Fort Conti), and a Lombardy 
poplar which may date back to 1669. 

On the lake’s edge stands the hand- 
some bastion Frenchmen built in 1725 and 
camouflaged like a manor-house, with walls 
four-feet thick, massive oak doors bal- 
anced so a child can move them. Its great 
hall, where Sir William Johnson signed a 
treaty with the Indians in 1764, ran red 
during the Revolution—England paid $8 
per American scalp those days. 


Point of View 


Virginia and North Carolina Cham- 
bers of Commerce boast of the reclama- 
tion work which has salvaged some 1,444 
acres of marshland in the Dismal Swamp 
(see PATHFINDER, Oct. 24). But there are 
other angles to the situation, like the one 
voiced in this editorial: 

“After Florida’s Everglades, the Dis- 
mal Swamp is perhaps the country’s most 
famous morass. Thomas Moore, the Irish 
poet, wrote a ballad about it, and it was 
the scene of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Dred, an attempt to recreate the success 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The Great Dismal 
Swamp now is threatened with destrut- 
tion.” 


Susan & Van 


Birthdays are fun, for most folks. 
But if Susan B. Anthony were alive for 
her 126th birthday Feb. 15, chances are 
she wouldn’t do much celebrating. Susan 
wasn’t that kind of a girl. 

She came from a strong-minded fam- 
ily, did Massachusetts-born Susan. Her 
Aunt Hannah was a Quaker preacher. Her 
father, on hearing neighbors demand gin 
if they came to his house-raising, retorted: 
“Then the house will not be raised.” 

No Bloomers. Susan was a ‘great 
campaigner for women’s suffrage, though 
she refused to wear the daring “Bloomer 
costume” (short skirt and long Turkish 
trousers) because she found it a “mental 
crucifixion.” Until the Sons of Temper- 
ance accidentally pushed her into the 
movement for women’s rights by announc- 
ing “sisters were not invited to speak but to 
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to sit and learn,” Susan was a strong tem- 
perance-worker. 

Presidential Wine. And ‘when she 
heard President Van Buren went to the 
theater and sipped the “all-debasing wine,” 
the state of the Union seemed dark. 

What hope is there for Americans, 
Susan demanded, in words that were to 
hop up joo years later, if a “man who 
practices, these abominable vices (in what 
is called a gentlemanly manner) is suffered 
to sit at the head of our Government!” 


Sentimental Cycle 


The young man tapped his quill pen. 
Then on pretty rose-printed paper he 
wrote: 

Sweetest love I’ll not forget thee; 

Time shall only teach my heart, 

Fonder, warmer, to regret thee, 

Lovely, gentle as thou art— 

The young man’s name is lost, but 
his message is one of America’s first home- 
made valentines. Before that—since the 
unknown date when folks began exchang- 
ing sentimental missives on Feb, 14—they 
came from Europe. 

About the same time, in the 1840s, a 
New England stationer’s daughter began 
turning out “Worcester Valentines”—by 
1857 selling 3 million annually—and senti- 
ment was decked in fringe and real lace, 

Funny Ones. The comic valentine— 
lithographed on paper so cheap few have 
survived—dates from 1860. By 1895 four- 
fifths of the 25 million Valentines sold 
annually were comics, and PATHFINDER 
that year bemoaned the lost lovelies: “All 
the usual monstrosities recur—the sporty 
girl, the dunce, the old maid, the dude. ... 

“But each year some new popular fad 
finds.expression. And this year it is the 
girl-bicyclers in bloomers . . . depicted in 
the most horrifying manner. Thus in 
comic valentines we have a sort of history 
in caricature of the popular movements.” 

Could be we'll have to take our fu- 
ture “history” without benefit of comics. 
This year satin-and-lace sentiment has the 
stage again, just as in 1846. 


WHENEVER YOU START YOUR SELLING SPIEL 
YOUR CUSTOMERS GET THE BRUNT OF IT- 
BETTER GET BACK BEHIND THAT COUNTER 


OWA COUNTER WORE NO.HDOi 


> RS 3 Sy is A RAR SE 


AH, CUPID. Love's old song may turn sweet 
again. (SEE: Sentimental Cycle) 
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GLAZED TREET WITH VEGETABLES 


Score Treet loaf. Stud with cloves. Cover 
with mixture of 4% cup brown sugar and 
\%4 cup fruit juice or honey. Bake 30 min. 
in 350°F. oven. Serve with cooked green 
lima beans, cooked carrot strips seasoned 
with chopped parsley and butter. Serves 4. 


TASTE TREET’S SPECIAL GOODNESS! 


Treet is all choice pork, carefully selected 
for Treet alone! And it’s sealed in the tin 
before cooking, so Treet is extra flavorful, 
extra tender and high in vitamins. Com- 
pare it with any other meal-ready meat 
and you'll know why millions say :“Treet 
is the meat that’s best!” 


ee 


Hopper’s Hollywood 
every Monday night 
over ABC (Blue) 


Network. See local : “ . : ’ ee 
papers for time , mi ions. r 5 #4 
and station, ‘ tA e 
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if ’ Sy hd John Brereton’s eyes popped stone tied to a sticke and within a stroke or two, maketh fire.” 
Luci er s rt ay. over Rhode Island Indians’ If John were alive now, he could describe book matches’ soth an- 

firesticks in 1602: “Every- niversary this year. Here’s how they’ve improved since they 
one carryeth in a leather purse a Minerall stone, flat Emeric were first made in Joshua Pusey’s Philadelphia law office. 


RE TE 


1. BAD SPOT, First folders, called flexibles, had strik- 2, PAPER DOLLY. Workers who made matches by hand after Diamond Match 
ing surface inside, Few such old-timers are known. Co. bought Pusey’s patent in 1895 would shudder at these piles of covers. 


4. FOR FREE, Part of a billion-book order. A million are given 


3. HOT OFF THE PRESS. Machinery came with first 10-million or- 
der in ’96, Presses print several small orders on the same sheet. away hourly. “Free match” boxes made appearance about 1910. 


6. HOT STUFF. Shakers whip up two formulas, 30 chemicals and 
glue. One firemaking mix goes on match-heads, another on cover. 


PATHFINDER 


5. READY TO ROLL. As many-colored covers are printed, rolls of 
cardboard feed chain machine, are sliced in 60-match “combs.” 
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7. ROUNDERS, On moving chain, combs dip 8, IT WORKS! Tester makes 
up paraffin collars and the chemical heads. 


10. IN STITCHES. Combs are fed into stitcher which whacks quit 11. COMES OUT HERE. At 350-a-minute, completed match books 
20-match lengths, slaps on cover, paints the striking-surface. leave stitching machine. Total time to make a book—8 minutes. 


12. PERSONAL, Nearly everybody—Harry Truman or Joe Doakes—uses 
book matches. Truman’s will be a collector’s item; Joe’s—just handy. 


SECURITY 
STATE 
BANK 


Seuth Reber? et Concord | 


> : 


The Diamond Match Co 
13. BUSINESS, Ezekial Byam of Massachusetts sparked advertising in 14, PROPAGANDA. OWI spread propaganda by matches 
1836 whén he put this on phosphorous match boxes: “For quickness (Hitler with matches in hair, monkeyish Lava], Mac- 
and sureness the public will find these matches will leave all others Arthur’s “I Will Return.”) They'll be grabbed by col 
behind.” Now thousands of personal and commercial designs spur a lectors like Charles Murdock, who values his match 
nation-wide hobby-collecting—which began in 1900 when new fangled covers at $50,000; the Long Islander who papered his 
matches were banquet favors. Now 18,000 hobbyists gather them. restaurant with part of U. S. annual output of 200 billion. 
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Opgpoiluntly 


FOR MAN WITH CAR 
NO BOSSES- You'll be your own 


boss—go and come as you like. 


NO LAYOFFS=eyou'll have a big 


pay job as long as you want it. 


NO STRIKESeyou'll be working 


for yourself in a pleasant, in- 
teresting, healthful job. 


Use Your Car as McNESS 
STORE ON WHEELS. 


Serve a rich trading area regularly 
with popular line of quality home 
and farm necessities. Easy to estab- 
lish big volume, permanent business 
now. Make more money than ever 
before—We’ll help you start. Write 
today for McNess Dealer Book—tTells 
all about this wonderful opportunity 
—no obligation. Write today. 

THE McNESS COMPANY 2 
207 Adams St. Freeport, III. 








FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


= TA ARCH-HEELERS 


circulation, align 
Springy. Air-Cooled. “Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands pagiee : “I wouldn’t take 


$5 for mine!’’ says one. 

SEND NO MONEY! "Send name, address, and 
shoe size. Pay postman $1 

plus C. O. D, charge. Or, save C. O by sendin 

price with order. Money back if you are not pleased 

after 30 days. Send Today! 

ARCH HELLER CO., Dept. 450, Council Bluffs, lowa 















» (DELIVERED) 


| EASILY INSTALLED 






and wreath. CAST BE 

1 and wreath. CA BRON: 
slightly higher. W: for free section of 
marker, free catalowe er styles, sizes, prices, de- 
livered to your Sera ee 


FIRESTONE rounoay, Dept. 33 Ashland, 0. 


“WAY AHEAD" 


GROW JUNG’ S FINE 


: ‘ Big Red gm ripening os early as 
. lar 

Jaea\\ bet - be ~ paaed Jung's  Ouaiity 
Seeds 


wa send you rl trial 
ket of this 


packet each of our 
Giant Zinnias and 


to beautify your 
= for 





4. le 
Dept. 10, Randolph, Wisconsin 
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International 
ICY MUFF. Selt-made snow-rollers covered a 
county. (SEE: Saratoga Snowballs) 


Saratoga Snowballs 


Residents of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
(pop. 13,705), got up one morning last 
week and saw a freak winter landscape: 
150 square miles of snowballs. 

Some were small and round; others 
were big as barrels and shaped like muffs. 
Driven by the wind, long, snaky deepening 
trails marked their paths through the 
snow. 

Explanation. Weather experts called 
them “rare, spectacular.’’ Snow-rollers, 
they said, form when exactly the right 
temperature, wind and fluffy, sticky snow 
come together—never in daytime. 


Atomic Build-Up 


An epidemic of’ atom-jitters hit the 
U.S. last week as (1) two USSR physicists 
got Stalin Medals for splitting uranium 
atoms in 1943-44 and (2) Army-Navy 
bomb vs. warship tests hit front pages. 

The Russian announcement was short, 
vague, implied only that USSR did war- 
research on atoms, made slow progress 
(Uranium 235 was split in Germany and 
U.S. seven_years ago, U-238 here in 1941). 

Just the same, it upset defense- 
minded legislators. So did State Depart- 
ment’s wish that “foreigners” (UNO dele- 
gates) be asked to the warship test in 
May. They compromised: UNOers could 
see the test but not Navy’s technical re- 
port. 

One cynical U.S, atomic scientist 
said Navy wouldn’t be apt to run a test 
likely to prove A-bombs can destroy its 
fleets. Another called for a bomb-test on 
land, in U.S., where people could see the 
world-threat at first hand. 

Ringside. From ships and planes 10 
miles outside Bikini Atoll, 20-mile islet- 
necklace between Guam and Hawaii, hu- 
man watchers will see only a spectacle. 

Technical measurements and pictures 
will be taken by (1) robot planes over the 
target ships in the lagoon and (2) cam- 


eras on 100-ft. towers on reefs. The 160 
islanders will be evacuated. 

Finny Finale. Warned F. G. Orsinger, 
Commerce Department’s waggish aquari- 
um director: The test in deep water sched- 
uled for 1947 may stir up unknown sea- 
bottom monsters. (In 1800s, after under- 
sea volcano-bursts, giant turtle-like sea- 
monsters were seen by a U. S. Coast Sur- 
vey scientist, Queen Victoria’s yacht 
crew. ) 

Loded? A practical test-use was sug- 
gested by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker: 
Blasting into the Antarctic ice-cap to 
search for gold, copper, iron, coal. 


Don’t WriteLunagraph 


Soon after Army’s announcement of 
contacting the moon by radar (PaTH- 
FINDER, Feb, 6), Federal Télegraph & Ra- 
dio Corp. moved to put the moon to prac- 
tical use for transmitting wireless mes- 
sages between New York and Paris. 

The plan is to beam a Morse code 
at the moon, from a $300,000 transmitter 
in New York, A receiving station in Paris 
would pick up the message 24 seconds 
later, when it is bounced back from the 
moon. 

Reason for using radar is to avoid 
troubles that interfere with ordinary short- 
wave wireless, says Henri Busignies, Fed- 
eral’s lab chief, (Troubles: Fading, mag- 
netic storms, sun spots. ) 

“Very serious” in its plans, Federal 
would use 100 times the power and a 
wider wave-band than Signal Corps had 
for its moon-bouncing. 


Inside a Thunderstorm 


Twenty-five thunderstorms will strike 
Orlando, Fla., in spring and summer. 

Bouncing through the dangerous, 
black, lightning-flashing centers will be 
Army and Navy planes. Equipped with 
recording instruments, they'll follow each 
storm’s life cycle of 100 to 150 miles. 

Below, four radar units and half a 
dozen radio direction-finders will trace 
each aircraft as it fights up- and down- 
drafts at 5-25 thousand-ft. levels. 

The Record. Fifty automatic record- 
ing sets on the ground and numerous 
balloon-borne gadgets also will keep tab 
on temperature, humidity and pressure. 

This will be Weather Bureau’s “Thun- 
derstorm Project,” bossed by Chicago Uni- 
versity’s Dr. Horace R. Byers, who an- 
nounceii the program last. week. It will 
start March 1, cost up to $750,000. 

Army will assign skilled volunteer 
storm pilots to fly Black Widow P-61s. 
Glider pilots will try for new altitude 
records. 

Object is to discover what goes on 
inside a thunderstorm, develop new in- 
struments to warn pilots of hazardous air 
currents, and permit all-weather flying. 


Meson Makers 


Cosmic rays come from outside 
Earth’s air envelope. No one knows how 
or where they are generated. 

Into the orderly array of protons, 
neutrons and electrons which make up any 
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atom of the atmosphere, the rays unload 
an electric charge. Disorganized, the atom 
breaks up.like a splintered fly-wheel. 

Some cosmic rays reach earth’s sur- 
face. Patient scientists waited on hilltops, 
in balloons, got photo-emulsion tracks of 
atom-split products. They identified pro- 
tons, electrons, positrons—and an “un- 
known” with an ultra-short “life” track 
(about a millionth of a second). 

In 1937 they named this the meson 
(or mesdtron). Dr. J. A. Wheeler, Prince- 
ton, thinks it may be the “mating” of 
negative electron and positive positron— 
they cancel out in a radiant energy flash. 

To Order. Last week General Elec- 
tric physicists announced they had pro- 
duced mesons in the laboratory. Their in- 
strument was GE’s roo-million volt beta- 
tron. Its super-X rays Simulated cosmic 
radiation, smashed gas atoms. 

Their recording instrument was not a 
film, but a “cloud chamber” containing 
mixed gases and water vapor. Split-atom 
particles left electrified “trails” in which 
water droplets condensed. 

Predicted some physicists: When the 
meson-source is isolated, atomic energy 
from everyday elements may be in sight. 


Dark Star 


Eighty stars in the constellation 
Ophiuchus are visible to the naked eye. 
Alpha Opiuchi, brightest in the group, last 
week was. astronomers’ big topic. 

Alpha seemed to be a rule-breaker, 
Dr. Nicholas E, Wagman of Pittsburgh’s 
Allegheny Observatory told the American 
Astronomical Society. It weaves in its 
orbit. 

Detective. Neat astronomical sleuth- 
ing showed Wagman why. He filtered out 
most. of the star’s brilliance, took tele- 
scopic pictures over four-year periods. 

Result: Proof Alpha has a “dark” 
star companion, one of 12 such known. 
Shedding only 1/20th Alpha’s light, it 
makes a circuit every eight and a half 
years around its bigger, brighter neighbor. 

Paired (700 million miles apart) in a 
heavenly waltz, the light and dark com- 
panions swing alternately above and be- 
low the line of their joint orbit. The newly 
discovered star is why Alpha dances. 





International 


AIR-BUGGY. It flies through the air with the 
greatest of ease—128 mph, powered by 125- 
hp air-cooled engine. Its 30-ft. wingspan and 
tail can be removed in five minutes. Then it's 
a@ 3-wheel auto, one wheel fore, two aff. 
Southern Aircraft, Garland, Tex., is maker. 
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®> Like screen stars, radio entertainers and other celebrities in the “public eye”, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad also receives its share of fan mail. 
From all parts of the country these letters arrive at B&O headquarters, bringing 
commendation from the many people who have especially enjoyed B&O service. 
The letters cover a variety of subjects... but receiving the foremost atten- 
tion is the courtesy given by B&O men and women. Here are a few excerpts 
from letters recently received: 
.. the dining car steward and the waiters were so unusually efficient and 
courteous.”’ 
* . and B&O employes leave me with the feeling that they're courteous 
because they want to be—not because they have to be.” 
 .. the BGO ticket agent was so very helpful and courteous in arranging 
reservations for our hurried trip.” ‘ 
. mever before have I received travel information so completely and 
courteously.” 
"'! wish to report the very courteous attention I received from your conductor. 
This sort of service should make the B&O even more popular.” 


We of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are very appreciative of these “fan” 
letters. They give us real encouragement to strive even harder in rendering a 
friendly, personal service that adds an extra measure of pleasure to your travel. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD, 
The bt0 ta the lly 10 Ja 
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The World 


Secret 


Disclosure of Big Three agreement to 
give Kurile Islands to Russia brings 
bewildering results 


America was bewildered last week by 
disclosure that, at the Yalta conference a 
year ago, President Roosevelt secretly 
agreed with Stalin and Churchill to give 
Russia the Kurile islands. 

These 32 islands stretch north from 
Japan across the entrance to the Okhotsk 
Sea where Russia is concentrating new in- 
dustries on the Siberian shore, 

Bewilderment had four causes: 

1. Two days before the disclosure, 
Acting Secretary of State Acheson ad- 
mitted the Big Three had agreed on Soviet 
occupation of the Kuriles; but denied 
“their final transfer to Russia.” Moscow 
radio blared Acheson was “uninformed.” 
Secretary of State Byrnes then admitted 
Moscow was right. (Byrnes himself had 
been kept ignorant of the deal although 
he attended the Yalta conference.) 

2. FDR had told the American peo- 
ple that there were no secret agreements 
and the “Yalta conference concerned itself 
only with the European war, not the 
Pacific,” 

3. The UNO was struggling with the 
issue of international trusteeship over ter- 
ritories taken from Japan. 

4. Giving Russia the Kuriles violated 
the Atlantic Charter, in which Roosevelt 
and Churchill pledged to oppose “terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned.” 

Defense. These facts were glaring 
and came at a time when bamboozled 
legislators watched UNO in London strug- 
gle over international trusteeship over 
territory seized from Japan. Defenders of 
FDR’s personal diplomacy could argue 
only: (1) it was necessary to get Russian 
aid against Japan; (2) FDR was too ill at 
Yalta to know what he was doing; (3) the 





o 
Kuriles have little economic or strategic 
importance to the U. S. 

Effect. Senators scratched their 
heads, consulted law books, found no 
President can “give” one foreign nation’s 
property to another. Legally that’s a peace 
treaty matter, subject to Senate ratifica- 
tion, And if approved would it set a prece- 
dent encouraging future secret pacts, if 
any? 

Embarrassed, President Truman, who 
had only learned of the Kuriles agreement 
just before Potsdam, said he thought all 
private Big Three deals were now known. 
But Congressmen wondered. Seeds of sus- 
picion had been sown, and the nation was 
fearful of the harvest. 


Chips Up and Down 


A chip was snatched off Zionist 
shoulders. But plenty ef chips remained. 

The chip that was snatched was Zion- 
ist anger at a British general. Sir Fred- 
erick E, Morgan had been fired as Euro- 
pean director of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
after his charges of a Zionist plot to smug- 
gle Jews from Poland had raised a world- 
wide ruckus, 

Last week Morgan flew to New York, 
conferred with Herbert H. Lehman, 
UNRRA’s Jewish chief, and flew back to 
Europe—vindicated. “He did not intend 
to impute sinister motives . . . does not 
hold religious prejudices . . . will treat all 
groups fairly . . .” Lehman soothed Zion- 
ists. 

They seemed willing to forgive and 
forget—especially since Morgan’s charges 
had been confirmed by a U. S. Third 
Army intelligence report. The report said 
migrations of Polish Jews into the U. S. 
zone were being financed and organized 
by Zionist groups. 

Hot Spot. The chips that remained 
on Zionist shoulders concerned the one 
spot where they refused to forgive or for- 
get—Palestine. They were bitter last 
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SMILES AT UNO. Norway's Trygve Lie (left) will be Secretary General. Russia's Vishinsky 
(center) scrapped, then chummed with Britain's Bevin. (SEE: Spotty Weather) 








International 


VINDICATED. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan. 
(SEE: Chips Up and Down) 


week over a British order permitting 
1,500 Jews to enter monthly, They had 
demanded 100,000 monthly, or unlimited 
immigration, 

Equally bitter were the Arabs, who 
had fought admission of even 1,500 a 
month. They called a general strike, Brit- 
ish reinforcements were rushed in. High 
Commissioner Sir Alan Cunningham or- 
dered stiffer martial law, death for sus- 
pected terrorists. With Jews and Arabs 
practicing passes at each others’ throats, 
the reinforcements and martial law seemed 
due for a quick work-out, 


Spotty Weather 


In London, UNO’s world ship of 
state picked up its first permanent helms- 
man and sailed out of one threatening 
storm smack into another, 

The helmsman was Trygve Lie, Nor- 
way’s foreign minister. He was elected to 
the key post of Secretary General. Lie 
was Russia’s choice, America’s was Lester 
Pearson, Canadian ambassador to Wash- 
ington. 

Storms. The threatening gale over 
Russian interference in Iran blew over 
when Iran’s new government arranged to 
talk it over with the Soviets on the side. 
Since the new government is friendly to 
Russia, the issue was likely to be settled 
as Russia wanted it—by Red control over 
noythern_Iran, 

Another storm quickly arose when 
Russian delegate Andrei Vishinsky 
screamed British troops in Greece are a 
threat to world peace. British Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin shouted back that the Reds 
are stirring world-wide trouble with Mos- 
cow’s criticism of Britain and Soviet 
propaganda; and want civil war in Greece. 
The British, he went on, are there at the 
Greek government’s request, to keep 
order. 

But Bevin and Vishinsky showed they 
had no personal hard feelings by friendly 
toasts and smiles at a banquet. Mean- 
while, the Security Council reserved ac- 
tion, amid predictions this storm, too, 
would blow over. 

Meaning. By. sailing through these 
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ROYAL FUN. Would-be King Juan of Spain 
skis with his kids in Swiss Alps. Last week, he 
flew to Lisbon for confab with monarchists. 


first, big blow-offs without hitting the 
rocks, UNO showed it has the strength to 
survive and go places—as long as its 
members want peace. 


Payment in Full 


At dawn a French firing squad would 
execute Baron Eugene de Balintfly, He 
had betrayed patriots to the Nazis. 

The 48-year-old baron, as gay and 
well-groomed as ever, sat in his cell in 
Nice prison. For his last dinner, nothing 
would do but champagne. The prison di- 
rector was obliging. The champagne was 
brought, in a bucket of ice. But .. . so 
embarrassing . . . the baron had no money 
to pay for the champagne. 

“That’s all right,” laughed the baron. 
“Pyll out all these gold teeth. They'll pay 
for it. I won’t need them any more.” The 
gold-filled teeth were pulled. The cham- 
pagne was paid for, and consumed. The 
baron was executed at dawn. It happened 
last week. 


Germans Vote 


Throughout the U. S. occupation 
zone, small towns were crowded with Ger- 
man peasants in Sunday clothes. They’d 
come to vote for rural township councils 
—the first free elections since Hitler. 

Reasons. Elections were ordered by 
the U. S. Military Government as: (1) a 
lesson in democracy; (2) first step toward 
self-government; (3) public opinion poll, 
to see how the Germans would vote in a 
secret ballot; (4) dress rehearsal for 
county elections in April and state elec- 
tion in June. 

Results. Of some 34 million eligible 
voters, more than 80% voted. They cast 
an overwhelming majority for the Chris- 
tian Social Union (Catholic middle-of- 
the-road) candidates. A poor second were 
the Social Democrats (mildly leftist). A 
bad third were the Communists. 

Meaning. The Christian Social 
Union’s victory showed that country peo- 
. ple in the U. S. zone haven’t gone Red. 
They remain conservative Catholics, as 
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they were before the war. How city peo- 
ple, who suffered far more from the war, 
feel about Communism remains to be 
seen. Nazi sentiments weren’t tested be- 
cause Nazis were barred from running. 

Effect. Aftermath of the election was 
a Communist move to rebuild political 
fences by admitting to party mémbership 
ex-Nazis “not guilty of crimes.” 


Peace and Unity 


It looked like the millenium, China’s 
civil war had practically stopped. In a few 
backwoods sections of Shantung and 


’ Kwantung, Communists and Nationalists 


still swapped pot-shots from force of 
habit. But that meant nothing. 

What meant something was that top 
leaders like Chiang Kai-shek of the Na- 
tionalists and Cou En-lai of the Com- 
munists had kissed and made up. What 
meant more was that, this time, they 
really seemed to mean it. 

Merger. Politically, they had agreed 
on a democratic constitution (PatH- 
FINDER, Feb. 6), with votes for all. Mili- 
tarily, they were merging their armies 
under U. S. Gen. Marshall’s guidance. 
Most amazing development: Chiang Kai- 
shek hinted he might resign, after 18 
years’ dictatorship. 

Meaning. Were these things too good 
to be true? Old China hands still kept 
their fingers crossed. But it looked as if 
Gen. Marshall had scored U. S. diplo- 
macy’s one big postwar triumph . . . that 
he had cleared up the worst of the China 
mess, and brought the country peace and 
unity. 


Labor Gets Tough 


A 24-hour general strike paralyzed 
Chile. In the capital, Santiago, not a bus 
or trolley stirred; gas, water, electricity 
were turned off; stores closed. 

Then workers returned to their jobs. 
The general strike was over, but ‘smaller, 
scattered strikes went on. Mounted police 
patrolled industrial areas. Riots flared 





DEMOCRACY. Yank ond fraulein look over 
election poster. (SEE: Germans Vote) 
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WARM-UP. Paris is cold, and coal's scarce. 
So these ladies of the ensemble put on their 
coats to rehearse in the chilly theater. 


and the government ordered a 60-day 
state of siege, 

Reasons. Behind the developments 
were the Chilean Federation of Labor's 
demands: (1) reorganize the cabinet to 
make it 100% leftist; (2) raise all wages; 
(3) break relations with “Fascist coun- 
tries,’ meaning Spain and Argentina. 

But, although labor votes had elected 
President Rios, he and Acting President 
Duhalde (in office for 30 days while Rios 
was sick) turned down labor’s demands. 
Adding to the tension was fear of unem- 
ployment when Chile’s nitrate industry, 
the country’s economic mainstay, felt the 
pinch of canceled war contracts. 

Charging betrayal of workers to cap- 
italistic interests, labor, supported by left- 
ists in Chile’s congress, continued to press 
its demands. More trouble loomed, 


Homes Wanted 


In Vancouver, crowded metropolis of 
Canada’s west coast, a thundering herd of 
more than 500 veterans and their wives 
stampeded into an old hotel. Leased for 
war-time troop quarters, the hotel was 
being vacated by the government. 

“We need a place to sleep!” the vet- 
erans yelled. “We're staying until we get 
real homes.” 

Shortage. Because it might have 
happened in any Canadian city, leading 
contractors and building trade unionists 
from all parts of the country converged 
on Ottawa, to confer with government 
officials and map the causes, extent, and 
cure of Canada’s toughest postwar prob-° 
lem. 

Causes. Roots of the housing short- 
age go back before the war. Canada had 
too few homes then, entered the war two 
years before the U. S., and built few 
homes during the war because labor and 
materials couldn’t be spared, They’re still 
short. 

Extent. Nobody knows exactly how 
many new homes Canada needs, Esti- 
mates range from 150,000 to 700,000, But 
incidents like the Vancouver veterans’ 
stampede dramatize the seriousness of the 
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NO LONG HOURS 
PRACTICING SCALES 
OR EXERCISES 


PLAY SONGS 
FIRST DAY 


Wow May Flas tiny Gene 
in 10 Days without being 


Able to Rewd'a Note... 
If you want to quickly learn how 
to play the piano .. . if you want 
to play song hits, waltzes, 
marches, hymns, two steps, 
hot numbers and western songs, like 
“Don't Fence MeIn”...here’s amazing 
pews. Now at last Mr. Dave Minor 
portected a wonderfully easy 
~ y-ear piano course that must 
teach you piano playing in only ten 
quick days or no_ cost. No sca 
no —~ exercises. You start playing 
songs from the first lesson, and so 
soon it's amazing you're ing 
the piano surprisingly Sh hae 
Minor's course is complete. It con- 
tains all the pictures, all the in- 
4 struction, everything you need. 
fa complete course sent for your 


inspection, trial and approval. 


2 for 1 OFFER 


“i f49 


SEND NO MONEY 


Make This Conclusive 10 Test 
Just send your namo and address today. 
On arrival deposit $1.49 plus postage 
through postman. is nothing 
more to pay. Inspect course carefully, 
see how simple yet thorough itis. Follow 
it for 10 days. "Phen if you aren't actu- 
ally playing the piano and playing it well, if you aren't en- 
tirely satisfied and delighted yon Na Range return the 
course and get your poerey, be peye more 
popular than ever. DON'T WAIT Sur’ WRI PODAY | If 

ou act now you will receive without extra cost the wonderful, 
bie 72-page Dave Minor piano song book of 50 songs. You 
a Wa learn to play the songs the Dave aa method or 
money back. Get in on this 2 FOR 1 offer NOW. 


DAVE MINOR, Room 30-B, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, ill. 


COMPLETE 








Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves ~ e because it 
goes right tothe seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender 
inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


— bone in Diameter 


a varietee Om Siower says, 
ta bleters ear Marie ee jous suring 

pL, fe reg fell re stall, peedy, lo—while other & d 
ied all aboot th ‘ip our free catalog fal sfusses pee in plants, 










Just see thie wenterta line of greeting cards for An-$ 
niversaries, Birthdays, be | ms , ete, They’re sen- 4 
sational ally new and ie ve ues, Show them to ¢ 
friends and you get big ng profit ones orders, Pleasant » 
way to make extra Personal Sta- @ 

a No experience needed. Send 50c for . 
’ 1 > 









$1 Assortment, or write for details. ¢ 


ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY $ 
309 WAY STREET © ELMIRA, N.Y. $ 












International 


HOW YANKS DIED. Jap who saw Doolittle’s Tokyo raiders executed shows how they were 
forced to kneel with arms tied to crosses; blindfolded; and shot. 


situation. There isn’t a vacant home in 
Canada, All houses fit for human habita- 
tion (and many unfit) are occupied—or 
over-occupied by families doubling up. 

Cure. Everybody knows the answer: 
Build more houses. But how to step up 
supplies of skilled labor and materials— 
that’s the headache. There’s plenty of 
money for financing construction. The 
government offers low-interest loans. But, 
because of labor and materials shortages, 
there’s been no rush to borrow. 

The government also has built houses: 
(1) through Wartime Houses, Ltd., a gov- 
ernment agency which put up about 5,000 
war workers’ homes, and will build 6,000 
more by midsummer; (2) through the 
Veterans Affairs Department, which is 
building about 3,000 low-priced homes for 
ex-service men in suburbs of major cities. 

Effect. These measures were a drop 
in the bucket. The government expects 
private builders to bear the brunt of the 
job. And even when materials and labor 
loosen up, private builders doubt their 
capacity to catch up with the housing 
shortage in less than ten years. H. C. 
Nicholls of Toronto, retiring president of 
the Canadian Construction Association, 
estimates the industry can erect 30,000 
homes a year, At that rate, Canada’s hous- 
ing shortage might be virtually permanent. 


When the 100-day strike at the Cana- 
dian Ford plant in Windsor, Ontario, 
ended last December, labor and manage- 
ment agreed to accept the decision of an 
arbitrator, Supreme Court Justice Rand. 

Ruling. Last week, Rand decided. He 
ruled: (1) all employes must pay union 
dues, whether they join or not. If they 
don’t join, they needn’t pay initiation 
fees; (2) the union can collect dues by 
payroll deductions; (3) strikes will‘ be 
illegal unless voted by a majority of em- 
ployes, including non-union members; (4) 
for illegal strikes, the union can be pun- 
ished by stopping its payroll deductions 
for two to six months; (5) wildcat strik- 
ers must be repudiated by the union, and 





can be punished by company-imposed 
fines of $3 a day, and loss of a year’s 
seniority for each week on strike. 
Meaning. Since the strike was over 
union rights, not wages, Rand’s ruling set- 
tled it, as long as labor and management 
keep their word, It was a compromise. 
The union got virtually compulsory mem- 
bership and payroll deduction rights, Man- 
agement got what U.S. management has 
been demanding of U.S. labor—guaran- 
tees of redress in case of illegal strikes. 


Red Economic Might 


Strongest of the Big Three in vital 
minerals and other resources is Russia. 
So said a hitherto secret report, released 
last week by U.S. Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS). 

Reasons: (1) Russia saved her sup- 
plies during the war by importing materi- 
als, including lend-lease; (2) vast Russian 
territory holds untapped reserves of prac- 
tically all resources essential to industrial 
and military power; (3) the U.S. and 
British Empire have used much of their 
share of resources. Example: American 
iron ore has been depleted, while Russia 
has enough to last indefinitely, 

Reconversion. That Russia is losing 
no time turning these resources to use was 
shown by figures of Soviet reconversion: 

During the last quarter of 1945, for- 
mer aircraft factories in the Ukraine and 
Urals made two million clinical ther- 
mometers, two million spoons, four mil- 
lion pieces of dishware, 30,000 meat grind- 
ers, 30,000 children’s sleds, 25,000 bi- 
cycles, 40,000 metal bedsteads, 40,000 
door locks and 25,000 tea and coffee pots. 

This was just the beginning. Among 
future expansion projects was the 90,000- 
worker automobile plant at Gorky, on the 
Volga. In five years, it is expected to make 
nearly 1,000 automobiles a day. 

Meaning. Military possibilities of 
this industrial power are obvious. It could 


’ be turned back to war as quickly as it was 


converted to peace. But it could help Rus- 
sian expansion without being turned to 
war. If low-priced goods made by cheap, 
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strike-free Russian labor flood China, In- 
dia and the Middle East, Red influence 
there could prevail without the Red 
Army’s firing a shot. And U. S, foreign 
trade would get a body blow. 


Around the Globe 


Washington: State Department de- 
manded Col. ‘Juan Peron “support or pub- 
licly repudiate” charges the U. S. Embassy 
in Buenos Aires helped his opponents in 
the Argentine election by smuggling in 
arms. 

Budapest: Hungary was proclaimed 
a republic, with Premier Zoltan Tildy as 
first president. 

London: House of Commons tenta- 
tively approved nationalization of British 
coal mines. 

United Nations Maritime Authority 
charted postwar continuance of war-time 
ship pools to transport relief supplies. 

Java: Acting Dutch Governor Gen- 
eral Van Mook said Holland has “decided 
on a program of partnership with the In- 
donesians,” 

Tokyo: Japan’s first general election 
in four years was set for March 31. 

British Empire units (35,000 Austra- 
lians, New Zealanders, Indians) landed to 
take part in occupation of Japan. 

Belgrade: Yugoslavia became a re- 
public, with constitution modeled on Rus- 
sia’s, and Marshal Tito as first Premier. 

Mexico City: Mexican Workers’ 
Federation (a million members) called a 
four-hour, nation-wide strike in protest 
against high cost of living and “fascist ac- 
tivities in Mexican politics.” 

New Delhi: Indian National Assem- 
bly leaders warned a famine will threaten 
100 million natives this year. 

Cairo: Egyptian government de- 
manded Britain remove troops from the 
country. British government agreed to 
negotiate. 

Berlin: Allied Control Commission 
agreed to curb German war-making power 
by eliminating such manufactures as alu- 
minum, magnesium, machine tools, syn- 
thetic gasoline, 





OATH OF OFFICE. Gen. Dutra was sworn in 


as President of Brazil. 
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DON’T BEA 


ATCHING a fuse with a penny is a poor in- 

vestment. Even children today know this... 
thanks to the educational efforts of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. But there are big, 
strong, business men who still make such foolish 
investments. You can be a whiz on a quiz pro- 
gram, but it is dangerous if you attempt an elec- 
trician’s work without his skill. 


Next to smoking and carelessness with matches, 
causing fires in American homes, comes “misuse 
of electrical equipment.” Keep this in mind the 
next time you reach for a penny to fix a fuse, or 
do a wiring job which needs a trained workman. 
You may risk the lives of your family and destroy 
property which would cost a pretty penny to re- 
place by such Simple Simon Saving. 
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The Family 


Welcomed 


Foreign G.I. brides troop into country 
as American wives grit teeth, wait 
for turn to join husbands abroad 


Brand new G.I. daddies and bride- 
grooms waved frantically, shouldered their 
way closer to ship-side on jam-packed Pier 
54, New York. Bands played, hearts 
pounded, everybody was cheering as tugs 
docked the S. S. Argentina with the first 
contingent of the 50,000 G.I. bride brigade. 

Some 600 British wives and tots, clut- 
tering the rails, waved a happy “hello.” 
For American women, it was salt in an 
old wound, Though the War Dept. had 
confirmed hints they could join husbands 
overseas beginning April 1, only wives of 
officers and top sergeants could go free 
(under the law) .. . All wives of lower- 
level men could do was squawk, sit tight 
till Congress acted. 

Concerned. British brides had no 
complaints, On the plush liner babies had 
been cared for to the last safety pin; food 
was “the best in six years” (milk so rich it 
made them seasick). But worried about 
pleasing, the girls prattled: “What does 
my husband mean when he says he likes 
cake for dessert? Is it true they eat pine- 
apple with ham?” 

They wondered about American 
women, too, The London press had warned 
to expect a cold shoulder. “American girls 
won’t like you because you picked off 
their eligibles; they’ve not forgotten your 
demonstrations for speedy transport when 
G.I.s couldn’t get home,” writers re- 
minded. 

Protection. So far, however, there 
was no cat-clawing. Most of the British- 
ers were safe already in waiting, protect- 
ing arms, 


Hold-Up 


Suit- and shirt-hungry men thought 
last week they’d found the culprits. 

Thousands of suits (estimated 400,000 
to 750,000) are hoarded in warehouses, 
a Baltimore Sun survey showed. More 
than 3 million $3-and-up shirts are stacked 
on factory shelves, the shirt and pajama 
makers association reported. 

Reasons. Manufacturers wanted -re- 
lief from the strangling OPA regulation 
that requires they produce the same bal- 
ance of low and high cost items as in 1943, 
claimed there weren’t enough cheap ma- 
terials. 

But OPA said there would be no 
price rise, only a‘justments. It has an or- 
der on the way to help equalize profits on 
cheap and expensive suits. And _ shirt- 
makers have enough materials, said offi- 
cials, pointing to the record: Only six of 
137 New York houses complained last 
quarter. 

Effect. The 3-million-shirt case ev- 
eryone jumped on had distorted the pic- 
ture, They were all made by one company 
that gambled wrong on end of price con- 
trols. Now it will have to make more 
cheap shirts to average off, or sell the $3 
ones at a loss. Meantime, the Justice 
Dept. called for an investigation of all 
clothing hoarding, to include both shirts 
and suits, 

Meaning. How a man could be suited, 
shirted still wasn’t answered. Though there 
were loose predictions of relief, men’s de- 
mands outran production by 200%, 


“W.H.W.” 


Little boy models who strutted at a 
New York fashion show probably couldn’t 
read the W.H.W. labels in their suits. But 


nternational 

PORTIA. Susanna Foster, who left movies to 

study music, hauled lawyer, handling her trust 

fund, to court; got judge to cut fees from 
$500 to $200. 


the togs fit to a “T,” felt good, and looked 
nice, they knew. 

To their mothers the label was real 
news. It meant these were the first suits 
to be sized according to a child’s height, 
weight, and waist measurement—and not 
by age. Now if a mother knows her child’s 
measurements, she can be sure to buy 
clothes that fit, avoid returns and ex- 
changing, tedious alterations. 

Advantages are so clear that all chil- 
dren’s clothes will soon be made to fit 
body sizes, predicted manufacturers. 


Waltz Time 


Jitterbugs are definitely off the beam, 
not hep to the tempo of the times, Amer- 
icans want to dance but they want slow 
rhythms, romantic tunes, soft lights, ac- 
cording to Franklyn Oakley, president of 
the Dancing Masters of America. 

During action-packed war years, jive 
swung into the spotlight, hepcats cut a 
rug at a fast pace. But with war tension 
over, “people seem to want to go back to 








International 


FIT 'N' STYLE. Tailored to height, weight, waist measurements, boys’ togs make fashion news: Brothers’ suits of grime-repelling Kiduroy; @ smartly 
cut one-piece suit; matching windbreaker jacket and shorts; two-piece, two-color ensemble. (SEE: "W.H.W.") 
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Chilly spring days won’t catch 
a little girl unawares in ensemble 
made from Pattern 9402, sizes 2-10. 
It features a dress good for all sum- 
mer, plus matching cape for spring. 
Make the dress with lace trim for 
best; with Peter Pan collar, puff 
sleeves for every day. 


Pattern 9402 costs 20¢ (in 
coins). Fifteen cents more will 


bring the new pattern book, includ- 


ing complete set of directions for a 
bag-on-belt.. Send orders to: Path- 
finder Pattern Dept., 243 West 17th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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something romantic—and slow,” he said. 

Tamer Tastes. The rhumba, tango, 
waltz will whirl into top spots, he pre- 
dicted, but jitterbugging won’t die out 
completely until some dark-horse dance 
crops up to fit in with popular swing- 
music. That’ll come from the public itself 
—they make all dances, said the expert. 


Whirlwind Washer 


Jet propulsion rocketed into the 
kitchen world last week, threatened to 
revolutionize the average housewife’s dish- 
washing. 

It was an inexpensive dish-washing 
machine to be sold through department 
stores “within the range of every house- 
wife.” A motorless unit, it’s called the 
Jet-Propelled Dish-Washing Machine bt- 
cause it runs by water power direct from 
the faucet. 

Just what it looks like, its capacity, 
and exact cost, engineers at the Bristol, 
Pa., manufacturing plant wouldn’t tell. 
But by April, the wonder washer¢ will be 
rolling off assembly lines at a rate of 
10,000 a month they said, 


All-Powered 


Out of the laboratory last week came 
a liquid chemical with all the power to 
heat a house, cook food, and run the big 
appliances. After months of testing at 
John B. Pierce Foundation laboratories, 
Summit, N. J., engineers are now ready 
to get it on the market—and into houses 
within a year. 

A liquid heat set-up looks like an 
ordinary furnace, is fueled by coal, oil or 
gas. Pipes circulate the chemical from a 
boiler through a hot-water coil, refrigera- 
tor, stove (other units like washing ma- 
chine, mangle, air cooler) and a blower 
that heats rooms, and back again to gen- 
erator for re-heating. Any section can be 
shut off by valves. 

How Much? Cost of generator and 
pipes will compare with other systems, 
said engineers. But once installed, it will 
cut heating and equipment-power costs in 
half. The chemical shouldn’t cost over 
$30, will last for years. 

Liquid heat appliances will cost extra, 
are unique. The stainless steel stove, for 
example, has five recessed pots, griddle, 
hot plate, toaster and two ovens. It heats 
in two minutes, even improves taste of 
food, testers said, 

Possibilities don’t stop with the house. 
In an automobile, engineers found, liquid 
heat cools better than water—doesn’t 
steam until it reaches 817° F., freezes 
only at 60° below, 


BIBS ~ 


Twenty-eight diaper-debs have given 
up dates, Saturday night coke drinking for 
the honor of a bib and safety pin emblem. 
They’re eager-beaver members of the Tah- 
lequah, Okla., Battalion of Independent 
Baby Sitters. 

Theirs is a real professional set-up, 
according to town mothers, who either 
abide by BIBS rules or go without sitter 
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DOUGHNUTS 


4 cups all-purpose — 
l teaspoon Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon cinnamon 
lf teaspoon as ae 
2 eggs 
2 tablespoons caleba melted 
l cup sugar 
l cup sour milk 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift 
three times with the baking soda, salt 
and spices. 2. Beat eggs slightly. Com- 
bine beaten eggs, shortening, sugar 
and sour milk. 3. Add flour mixture, 
stirring as little as possible. Chill. 4. 
Turn onto floured board. Roll or pat 1/ 
inch thick. Cut with floured doughnut 
cutter. 5. The fat, when ready for fry- 
ing doughnuts, should be 360°-375" F. 
6. Carefully drop each doughnut into 
the fat to prevent splashing. Fry not 
more than 4 or 5 doughnuts at one 
time or fat will be cooled too quickly. 
Fry to a delicate brown, turning dough- 
nuts once. 7. Drain on unglazed paper. 
Sprinkle with sugar if desired. 
Amount: 21/2 dozen. 


ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA 
OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE BOOK, doepeiing 
uses of Soda; also a set of Color 
Bird Cards. (Please print name ond address) 
This offer good only in the United Stotes, Z-61 


STREET ADORESE 


CrTy Of Town STATS 
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WISE WOMEN 


WEAVE-IT 





They Weave-It because this popular hand 
loom affords the quickest, easiest way to 
make things of yarn. 


They Waave-It because it’s a relaxing, 
fascinating, yet useful pastime. 


They Weave-Ir because there are available 
many inexpensive Weave-It Books con- 
taining complete, easy-to-follow direc- 
tions for making most any kind of gar- 
ment or accessory made of yarn. 


They Waave-lt because it’s easy. You 
simply weave squares of yarn and sew 
them together into beautiful afghans, 
baby things, sweaters, etc. Anyone from 
six to sixty can learn to Weave-It in a 
jiffy. 

They Weave-It because it’s thrifty. 
Things made with a Weave-It require 
from one-third to one-half less yarn than 
those made by any other method. 


Ask your MAIN STREET STORE about 
Weave-It hand looms and Weave-lt 
Books or write for FREE folder. 


NEW CHEMICAL mitt 


jeaner! 
8) ling clear. 


y ids. ly 
ws; leaves 
heavy buckets 
or 
Sample offer sent im- 
mediately to all who 


send name st once, A pany postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your name, KRISTEE CO., 862 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 
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SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


EVERYDAY CARDS 


Gorgeous “Glass Bead’’ Designs 

Show the sparkling newGinss Bead Every- Make 
—day Greeting Cards. ‘7. ing value 
in Sard). Gat enay evdere agit SBD be 
‘sample, or write for details. 
3041 Locust, Dept. 620-B, St. Lowis 3. 














Many Finish in 2 Years 


es rapidly es your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resf- 
school work— res for coll trance e Standard 
mG texte epepiic 1. Diplomp awarded, it for H. 8. subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for . 

erican School, Dept. H-241, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


Wondertul, Refreshing 


REST 


Thompson's NEK-EEZ pillow relieves strain of weary neck 
and back muscles by providing comfortable support to the 
head or back. The only truly restful pillow for sleeping in 
@ sitting position; for train, auto and bus travelers. Thou- 
sands of delighted users. Recommended by physicians for 
bed patients and convalescents. Only $2.50 with washable, 
removable cover. Send check or money order or write 
for free folder. 4 


THOMPSON’S NEK-EEZ CO. 
6424 NEOSHO STREET ST. LOUIS 9, MO. 
Accepted for advertising in publications of Amer. Medical Assn. 
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service. Rules, however, work both ways. 
The girls, expertly trained in child psy- 
chology, bottle and formula technique by 
Mary Wanstreet, ‘their Central High 
School home economics teacher, claim a 
right to: 25¢ an hour, with s¢ an hour 
penalty after 11 p.m. and for Saturday 
and holiday sitting; food, if they work at 
meal time; transportation home; a list of 
parents’ emergency telephone numbers, 

They agree not to bring friends along 
unless parents permit, not to read until 
babies are asleep. In a last-minute rule 
change, however, the girls voted them- 
selves a break: Employers must agree to 
accept a substitute if a gal’s simply “gotta 
see her man.” 


Blueprint 

If couples are going to quarrel, 
they’d best do it “constructively.” 

That is the common-sense advice 
Building Your Marriage, a new 10¢ Public 
Affairs pamphlet, offers those who want to 
marry-for keeps. 

By-passing romantic stuff about love 
and marriage, it gets down to cases, tells 
how to handle money, housework when 
both are employed, in-laws, and how much 
time to spend together. Only by ironing 
out any such differences and working for 
the other’s happiness can couples build 
sturdy love, the guide maintains. 


Itemized 


Scented. Floral fabrics carry scent 
to match flower design. Perfumes are im- 
pregnated along with a plastic, waterproof 
finish. 
Space Saver. Six aluminum salad and 
dessert molds stack in a rack that takes 
less refrigerator room than quart bottle. 
Lazy Daisy. A stainless steel dust 
pan moves on rubber runners, has brush at 
forward end that sweeps dirt into pan. 
Snap Kit. Big snap fasteners for slip- 
covers, pajamas, playwear, belts, can be 
applied securely by using hammer. 





TEENABELLE......... by LALI 





"! think Ellsworth is falling in love with me— 
he sent me the most beautiful valentine.” 








Pathfinder Photo 
BACON BUNS. From one of Lawyer Kazunas' 
basic food Jaws. (SEE: Legal Cookery) 


Legal Cookery 


Michael Kazunas, Chicago lawyer, 
sees no reason why a little legal theory 
shouldn’t work on food. Neither do his 
guests who always end up in the Kazunas’ 
kitchen—smelling out his secrets. 

Nothing to it, says the legal mind. A 
good cook simply relies on basic recipes 
(the laws), adapts them to available in- 
gredients and guests’ tastes, with plenty 
of good judgment and interpretation 
thrown in. 

For his meat buns, for instance, he 
uses whatever the butcher has—ham, pork 
sausage, beef, or bacon. Amount of short- 
ening he’ll use depends on the company, 
whether it’s southern or northern. 

Bun Law. But first, the never-fail 
basic bun recipe: 

Sift together 2 c. flour, 1 tsp. salt, 
3 tsp. baking powder. Cut 4 tbsp, short- 
ening into flour mixture, adding #-} c. 
milk to make soft dough. (For southern 
style, use 4 tsp. baking powder, 6 tbsp. 
shortening, 4—% c. milk.) 

Roll out dough, cut into 4 in, squares. 
Meantime, slice, dice and fry together 
meat, onion, garlic, whatever else taste 
dictates. Place this filling in center of 
dough squares and roll. Brush each bun 
with egg yolk. Bake in 375° oven for 25 
minutes, or until golden brown. 

Another Twist. One more adaptable 
feature of the buns: They’re just as good 
four or five days after preparing, accord- 
ing to Kazunas. Keep them rolled in 
waxed paper in the ice box, slip into the 
oven 25 minutes before tasting time. 


Salad Sage 


Good green salads aren’t tossed off 
lightly by the experts. But because mix- 
ing looks simple-as-pie at famous restau- 
rants like the New York Cordon Bleu, 
some people get sloppy notions, according 
to Mrs. Dion Lucas, proprietor. 

Most Americans put too much of the 
garden in their salads, cautioned Mrs. 
Lucas, one of two Parisian Cordon Bleu 
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graduates permitted to pass on the highest 
European cookery diploma to her pupils. 
Keep greens simple. Three or four are 
enough—very crisp and carefully washed. 
Tossed at the table, they'll add the final 
fillip for a well-rounded meal. 

For Flavor. The dressing, of course, 
brings out the salad’s best, twinkled Mrs. 
Lucas. Take it from her patrons, this is 
the way it should be done: 

Shake in quart jar 4 tsp. salt; 2 tsp. 
onion salt; 4 tsp. black pepper; 2 crushed 
peppercorns (one black, one white); 2 tsp. 
sugar; 2 tsp. mustard; 2 crushed garlic 
cloves; 2 tsp. lemon juice; 1 tsp. Wor- 
cestershire sauce; 4 c. fresh tomato pulp; 
8 tbsp. tarragon vinegar; 4 c. oil. This 
makes a quart that keeps indefinitely in 
the refrigerator, needs only slight warm- 
ing before shaking. 


Tomato Freeze 


Long considered a fizzle in the frozen 
food field, tomatoes may soon be bobbing 
up in grocers’ freezer boxes. Secret is a 
quick freeze and not-too-juicy fruit, ac- 
cording to Pennsylvania State college ex- 
perimenters. 

Whole tomatoes, frozen in 30 minutes 
at 20° below, then wrapped, will slice 
without squashing, either partly or com- 
pletely thawed, they found. And juice 
freezes successfully in glass jars or mois- 
ture-proof paper containers. 


Health | 


‘Battle for Beds 


Of 90,000 ex-service men and women 
hospitalized by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, two-thirds were under treatment for 
non-service disabilities, Another 10,000 
were waiting bed-space. 

VA asked President Truman if it 
could restrict non-service treatment. The 
President said no. 

A nation-wide hospital space shortage 
(expected to continue until mid-1948), 
said VA officials, had nullified the old ad- 
mission rules. These provided that non- 
service cases could get in (1) “only” if 
space was available and (2) if they could 
not be treated elsewhere. 

VA men said the Truman ruling vir- 
tually prontised free life-time hospital 
treatment for 20 million men. 

M.D.s Out. Meanwhile, Army low- 
ered discharge points to release 7,000 doc- 
tors and dentists by June 30. Since VE- 
Day, 25,000 have returned to civilian prac- 
tice and 5,000 are in process of separation. 


Summer Peril 


Since Buffalo and Chicago doctors 
found infantile paralysis was spread per- 
son-to-person, not by insects (PATHFIND- 
ER, Jan. 9), others have wondered why its 
epidemics always occur in summer. 

It may be because victims’ metabol- 
ism slows down, suggests Dr. D. F. Holt- 
man, U. of Tennessee. (Metabolism is 
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60-LB. PLASTIC LUNG. It's a boon to polio 
victims. (SEE: Summer Peril) 


energy-producing conversion of chemicals 
in the body.) Heat cuts metabolism rates. 

Keeping mice cold delayed their 
catching polio, he said. At high summer 
temperatures, they got it readily. 

This also might explain why children 
aged 5-9 are easiest polio victims. Child 
growth brings a metabolism peak at 5, 
then lets it decline rapidly. 

Lighter Lung. A portable “plastic 
lung” to help paralyzed polio victims 
breathe was announced last week by A. L. 
Bergere & Associates, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
It can be used instead of the heavy (600 
to 2,300 lb.) “iron lung.” 


Brains Breeder 


Jokesters love to quote statistics 
which say that at 30 the average coal- 
miner has three children, the average 
Ph.D. only 2 of a child. 

In the atomic age that’s no joke, 
says R. C. Cook, Journal of Heredity 
editor. We'll need the bright babies of 
brainy parents later on, 

To produce more of them, suggests 
Cook, the government should lend scholar- 
ship money to bright college students. 

The graduate’s first baby would can- 
cel a third of the loan. Two more would 
wipe out the debt. But the ex-student who 
remained childless would have to repay in 
full. 


Plowed Under? 


Voluntary group health insurance 
won't work among farmers, Agriculture 
Department asserted last week after a 
two-year experiment in six counties of 
Texas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Georgia. 

Estimated yearly family health costs 
were paid in advance by ‘subscribers ac- 
cording to their means: (Average: $14.50) 
and Federal aid (average $34.50). They 
got medical, dental, hospital and druggist 
service of their own choice. 

Disappointment. Only half the eli- 








WEAVE-IT HAND “LO MS 


Fast Selling, Volume Profit rye for 
The MAIN STREET STORE 


Here's a triple action sales combination. Every 
Weave-It hand loom sale leads to the sale of 
Weave-It Booxs; the beautifully illustrated 
Books sell Weave-Its, and both boost profitable 
yarn sales. Weave-It hand looms retail from 
50¢ to $1.50 and Weave-Ir Books 15¢ to 35¢. 

Women like to Weave-Ir because it’s fast, 
easy and economical. Anything made of yarn can 
be made with a Weave-It. 

Now is the time to learn where Weave-Its fit 


into your sales set-up. Write, phone or wire 
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FREE BAG MAGIC 


101 different ways to sew with flour, sugar, feed, 
other cotton bags. FREE 32-page book “Bag 
Magic”’ shows patterns, pictures, instructions 
for making blouses, pajamas, playsuits, curtains, 
scores of lovely things from cotton bags. Write 
today to 

olf ig COTTON aes 
Memphis 1, Tennessee 


POPULAR? 
SURE! SHE KNOWS THIS 
SIMPLE SECRET 


Aina s her sweet self . . . never 

blen . «oven on’ thoes Diionk 
Da ys, Mary’s ity secret is won- 
derfully simple. “Help relieve those 
‘anti-social’ symptomatic jumpy nerves, 
periodic cramps and headache,” she 
says — “with these effective improved 
pty gig tty * 50¢ at your drug- 
gist. a today, and take only 

pace tee 


The improved CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS 
For relief from “periodic functional 
distress” 


FREE__New illustrated booklet of inti- 
mate facts every woman Id know 


in plain wrapper. Write por va 
Chichester Chemical Company, wae, 
U-2, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania 
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MADE WITH DUFF’S... 
gingerbread packs plenty 
of hearty nourishment. 
Duff's contains 45% nat- 
ural Louisiana molasses; 
rich in iron and calcium 
growing youngsters need! 


As with all 


DUFF’S MIXES, just add WATER/ 
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FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™* EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY pees. us A Syed wort 
OF HELPING SO THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


WATCHES Wanted 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for free shipping container. A 


Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louls 2, Mo. 
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gible 20,000 families signed up. Of those, 
23% dropped ouf, because it cost too 
much. 

Druggists said they took a loss. They 
quit. So did some doctors. Others hung 


on, grumbled. While losing money they - 


had made twice as many calls, 

Premeditated? As remedy, USDA 
proposed health insurance on a nation- 
wide, tax-supported, compulsory basis— 
as in the Truman program. 

Objected Dr. Morris Fishbein, Amer- 
ican Medical Association: (1) The experi- 
ment was hexed by a war-time doctor- 
shortage, (2) it lacked “salesmanship 
push” necessary to any successful insur- 
ance program. 


Shrimp-Stretcher 


A gland extract which may build small 
men into six-foofers was announced last 
week by U. of California scientists. © 

Made from sheep or cow pituitary 
(intra-brain ) glands and injected hypoder- 
mically, it turned runty laboratory animals 
into A-1 physical specimens, they said. 

One human patient was reported, a 
Hawaiian girl, stunted for five years. Her 
growth resumed its normal rate. What an 
overdose might do is unknown (oversecre- 
tion by his own pituitary caused gigantism 
of fighter Primo Carnera). 

Saving animal glands in slaughter- 
houses may yield a marketable supply. 


Buckwheat Drug 


Rutin, a bright yellow powder, can 
prevent many cases of blindness and apo- 
plexy resulting from high blood pressure. 

The drug, similar to vitamin P, 
strengthens capillaries, keeps them from 
bursting. University of Pennsylvania dis- 
covery several years ago of its medical 
properties started a search for an ample 
source of rutin. 

Last week the Agriculture Depart- 
ment announced this source: Dried leaves 
and flowers of buckwheat, cut five weeks 
after planting, yield 4% rutin. 

Fifty thousand acres of buckwheat, 
10% of the average pre-war harvest, will 
be needed to supply the drug. 


After the Bomb 


Some residents of atom-bombed Nag- 
asaki who thought they were among the 
survivors—weren 't, 

The blast and heat had missed them, 
but the invisible rays from disintegrating 
plutonium didn’t. Many were dead within 
a week, 

According to Navy reports last week, 
chief target of bomb-radiation was victims’ 
bone marrow—where blood cells are built. 
White blood cells (anti-infection) died. 
Infections finished the job. 

In some cases red blood cells also 
vanished. In others, hemoglobin (clotting 
agent) deteriorated, wounds bled without 
stopping. 

Gold Fillings. In other victims, teeth 
loosened and fell out (some gold fillings 
were radioactive). Ulcers appeared on 
tongues. Hair was shed, occasionally to 
grow back in a different color. 





Religion 





SKYWRITER. Chaplain Jones had a new slant 
for old words. (SEE: Pilot's Psalm.) 


Pilot’s Psalm 


An Army transport plane shuddered 
through an Alaskan storm, Passengers 
clutched at safety-belts, fingered para- 
chutes. One man, however, turned to the 
Bible’s 23rd Psalm for comfort, changed 
the words to fit the situation. 

Oft-Carried. He was Chaplain Ed- 
ward H. Jones, Presbyterian minister of 
State College, Pa. Since its composition 
in 1943 hundreds of airmen have asked 
for copies of his Pilot’s Psalm, carried the 
words into peacetime jobs: 

“The Lord is my Pilot; I shall not 
crash, He maketh me to fly in clear skies; 
He leadeth me down to smooth landings; 
He keepeth my chart. He guideth me 
through the pathless ways of the skies for 
His name’s sake, Yea, though I fly through 
the storms and tempests of life, I shall 
dread no danger; for Thou art near me; 
Thy love and Thy care, they protect me, 
Thou preparest an airport before me in 
the homeland of eternity: Thou emblazon- 
eth the skies with Thy beauty; my plane 
flies gracefully. Surely sunlight and star- 
light shall favor me on the flight I take, 


‘and I will abide in the presence of my 


God forever.” 


Bible, 1946 


In 1611, Protestantism got its first 
great Bible translation, the King James 
version, St. Matthew’s gospel, 9:16, read: 

No man putteth a piece of new cloth 
unto an old garment, for that which is 
put in to fill it up taketh from the gar- 
ment, and the rent is made worse. 

This week the latest translation went 
on sale, result of 17 years’ work by schol- 
ars of 40 Protestant bodies. 

Designated the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, it skips classical “thees” and “thous,” 
puts the old words into modern form. 
(New Testament only has been completed, 
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Old Testament is expected to be released 
in 1950.) 

Matthew’s words in the new version: 
And no one .puts a piece of unshrunk 
cloth on an old garment, for the patch 
tears away from the garment, and a worse 
tear is made, 


Bomb Book 


Dr. Virgil Jordan, Industrial Confer- 
ence Board president, pointed two paths 
for religion in a new era. 

In his new Manifesto for the Atomic 
Age (Rutgers Press: $1.50), they were: 

(1) Religion and thoughts of “here- 
after” may become the refuge of those 
seeking “compensation and spiritual se- 
curity from the frustrations and boredoms 
of a push-button world.” 

(2) But most men will substitute 
“government for God” as they merge into 
the collective life of an all-powerful state 
which controls the atom, 

Comment. Dr. B. Iddings Bell, edu- 
cational advisor to the Episcopal Bishop 
of Chicago, believed both paths are wide 
open: “The new era involves blanketing 
religion by a new state barbarism, or else 
the promotion of God-consciousness as it 
has not been seen in thousands of years.” 


Wired Chords 


When Faith Lutheran church, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., got an organ last week, 
Philip Clark, 16, was out of a job, 

For two years Philip, amateur radio 
operator and son of a General: Electric 
engineer, “piped” organ music into the 
church from the 4 x 6 ft. basement studio 
of his home nearby. 

Two wires connected church and stu- 
dio. One carried the pastor’s buzzer cue 
for Philip to start the recorded music; 
the other, hymns from Philip’s phono- 
graph to a church loudspeaker. Phil’s next 
assignment: Rigging another loudspeaker 
on top the church to amplify a small 
chime into the booming voice of a bell. 


BELL BOY. Next job for Philip was a higher 
one. (SEE: Wired Chords) 
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EVEN THE BEST TOBACCO CAN BE A WET 
BLANKET in a pipe that permits the entry of harsh juices and slugs 
into the mouthpiece. These smoking pests are so effectively blocked 


by Royalton Crown's unique condensing chamber and patertted 
features that you find new relish in your favorite ,blend The 


smoke always tastes sweeter in a Royalton Crown becau: 


the one pipe that stays constantly cool and everlastingly 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC ‘ 


CORRECTION 


Milton H. Berry 
Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous corrective program for 
children and adults. Teaching paralyzed people how 
to walk, talk and become physically independent. Our 
forty-seventh year. Originators of the Spastic Duck 
Shoes, enabling many individuals to walk for the first 
time in their lives. 


SCHOOLS: HOUSTON, DALLAS, TULSA, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, OSHKOSH, WIS.-(LAKE WINNEBAGO), 
MILWAUKEE, DAYTON, AKRON, CINCINNATI, 

» PORTLAND, ENCINO = CALIFORNIA 


Please writeto National Medical Director— 
. GORDON, M. D. ENCINO, CALIF. 


PIMPLES » BLACKHEADS 


TRY THIS PROMPT RELIEF FOR 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 


Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical in- 
qotente to promptly relieve, help nature heal, 
tisfaction guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 





CUTICURA  Sintment 





ON THE 


CORNS NTH 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
aknife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T: 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces for piano, violin 
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and DON’T LIKE 
MESSY MIXTURES.... 


then write today for my 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


NO tablets, powders or mixing. Is NOT a messy mix- 
ture so can't leave stains. Amazingly KASY to use. Just 
— or rub afew rope into _— Each application 


slowly becomes a darker , 
skin test needed. Must delight you or no cost. Wondertull 
GOOD; I wantto eine you Ans 54 my FREE triad 


bottie and BOOK * 
ARTHUR A. RHODES, Specialist, Dept 12) LOWELL, MASS, 
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Action 
Albert Lea, Minn., relies on community 


co-operation, solves acute housing 
shortage as it did jobs for veterans 


Albert Lea, Minn. (pop. 13,000), 
continues to be a town of action. Two 
years ago civic leaders, businessmen 


formed Jobs, Inc, to dig up 593 jobs for 
returning veterans. Today the city, named 
for an Army colonel who wrote a book a 
century ago about Minnesota’s charms, 
has applied the Jobs, Inc. formula to 
housing—and is getting results. 

A survey showed 198 housing units 
needed. Waiting for materials to build 
conventional-type homes was out of the 
question, so Albert Lea decided on pre- 
fabricated homes. Myron K. Pederson, 
head of Super Structures, Inc., volun- 
teered to stop production of wagon boxes, 
hog and chicken houses, changed over, 
started making pre-fabricated homes, 

Jobs, Inc. bought them, sold them at 
cost for $875 or rented them for $25 a 
month. The city supplied land, sidewalks, 
grading; piped in natural gas for heating 
and_ cooking; set up central bathing and 
toilet facilities. The homes, 12 by 24 ft., 
occupy twice the space of a trailer. 

With so homes established, Albert 
Lea stands to have its housing problem 
licked before harvest time. 

Teamwork. Charles Meyers, district 
manager of, Interstate Power Co., is presi- 
dent of Jobs, Inc., but won’t take credit 
for its success, Said he: “It’s just a matter 
of a group of businessmen and city of- 
ficials turning out 100% for the good of 
their neighbors and community. By pull- 
ing in one direction, things get done— 
and without much fuss.” 

James W, Clark, director of the Min- 
nesota Resources Commission, drew up a 
report on the Albert Lea project, told 
Gov. Edward J. Thye: “The returned 
veteran has richly earned a right to a roof 
over the head of himself, his wife and his 


The Town 


baby. Albert Lea has shown the way it 
could be put there.” 


Crosstown Trolley 


With a big smile and a soft voice, 
Motorman 1005 has been spreading good 
will from the business end of a New York 
crosstown trolley for nearly 40 years. 

Peace-maker. Five times a day An- 
gelo Custode Decorato makes round trips 
from Third Ave. through Harlem to 225th 
St. and Broadway. He draws his passen- 
gers from the melting pot of the world: 
Harlem Negroes, East Side Italians, the 
Park Ave. set, plain New Yorkers. When 
tempers flare, Decorato makes peace, can 
get tough if he has to. In the files of the 
Third Ave. Transit Corp., his employer, 
are hundreds of letters of appreciation 
for his good judgment, quick thinking. 

Members of the Uptown Chamber of 
Commerce often ride “Pop’s’” trolley, 
know well the good he has done. Last week 
they gave a luncheon in his honor, pre- 
sented him with a $100 Victory Bond, a 
scroll “for outstanding service in the field 
of race relations.” Modest to -a fault, 
“Pop” said: “I never thought they’d pick 
me.” 

Born near Naples 67 years ago, Pop 
came to the U.S. in 1902, studied English 
in night school, got a job piloting a 
trolley. He took his award in stride, but 
promises a big celebration the day his son, 
Frank, a Navy mail specialist, comes 
home. 


On the Ice 


A winter wonderland on the frozen 
surface of Lake Charlevoix in upper Mich- 
igan is the town of Smeltania. It’s one 
of several ice fishing villages that mush- 
room into existence each year when the 
big freeze coats the Great Lakes. 

Off shore from Boyne City, Snfeltania 
has rows of tarpaper fishing shanties laid 
out like streets, a restaurant, a store, a 





Tracks 


SMELTANIA, Largest “town on ice” at Lake Charlevoix, Mich., is complete with city hall, hotel, 
e store and restaurant. (SEE: On the Ice) 
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Press Associ: 


“POP.” His big smiles pay off. (SEE: Cross- 
town Trolley) 


hotel, a city hall with a mayor, chief of 
police and city commission. 

His Honor. The mayor is venerable, 
69-year-old Bill Smith. He has been Mr. 
Smeltania No. 1, ever since smelt first 
began to winter under the ice of Lake 
Charlevoix, in the 1920s. Fishermen came 
from as far away as Chicago to try their 
luck and Bill was there to make them feel 
at home. 

He put up a three-mile row of ever- 
greens along the shore as a landmark for 
motorists, did so many favors for fisher- 
men that they elected him mayor of 
Smeltania. The villagers hold an annual 
election which is highlighted by a week 
of horseplay in the village streets, Lavish 
promises are made by candidates, but 
each year Bill is re-elected. 

During the war, gasoline rationing 
and a mysterious blight which almost 
caused extinction of smelt in the Great 
Lakes left Bill Smith mayor of a ghost 
town. But the smelt are back this year 
and Smeltania is booming. And like hun- 
dreds of other civic officials, Mayor Smith 
has a problem that calls for a lot of head 
scratching. Smeltania has a housing short- 
age, too, 


No Takers 


Wanted: One Justice of the Peace. 
Apply to the Village Council of Min- 
neota, Minn. (pop. 1,065). 

‘Minneota’s “help wanted” sign has 
been out ever since P. M. Berg, justice 
for the last 40 years, resigned, but nobody 
wants the job. 

The city fathers even held an elec- 
tion, told voters to write in their own 
candidate, That didn’t work either. Thirty- 
three names were written in, but all 33 
of them told the council they weren’t 
interested. 


Oranges and Tenants 


Max Goodman does a good business 
selling orange juice, shipping fancy-packed 
oranges to the folks up North and fighting 
tenants’ battles in the most landlord- 
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Monte M. Katterjohn 


SALES TALK. Editor Joe A. Hargis, Rockport, Ind., talks over town's future with former para- 
trooper Lawrence Wathen. (SEE: Home in Indiana) 


dominated U.S, town—Miami Beach, Fla. 

He heads the Miami Beach Tenants 
League, a war baby that carried over into 
a paradise at peace. The league has goaded 
OPA into investigation and prosecution 
of many rent-gouging cases that otherwise 
might have been lost in the shuffle. 

It came into being in June, 1944. 
Talk of reductions in Air Force personnel 
training at the Beach brought a clamor 
from landlords to have OPA lift all re- 
strictions, declare the housing emergency 
ended. 

A League is Born. But Goodman 
beat the landlords to the punch, staged a 
protest meeting of tenants. OPA controls 
stayed and the tenants’ league was born. 
During the war the league’s biggest cus- 
tomers were service families. Now it goes 
to the mat for low-income, year-around- 
ers, fights rackets like these: 

1. The “strip-the-kitchen” dodge by 
which apartments are converted into 
“hotels” by stripping or locking the 
kitchenette. Thus an apartment with a 
$50-a-month ceiling becomes three “hotel” 
rooms renting for $6, $8 and $10 a night. 

2. The practice of requiring a $100 
deposit on easy-to-lose, hard-to-replace 
keys. 

3. The “third party” game. A land- 
lord tells a prospective tenant he has an 
apartment but a Mr. Blank holds a lease. 
In short order, Blank contacts the apart- 
ment-seeker, announces he’s leaving town, 
offers to sell his lease for $200. More 
often than not Blank is kin or in-law to 
the landlord. 


Watch Out! 


Car drivers in North Platte, Neb. 
(pop. 12,429), can take traffic signals 
or leave them alone. Most of the time 
they leave them alone. 

A recent traffic survey on one of 
the town’s main corners showed that only 
61 out of 525 drivers used hand signals 
to let the fellow behind them know they 
were getting ready to turn. Among those 
“failing to indicate” was a city police- 
man and a Nebraska state patfol officer. 
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Home in Indiana 


When an injured arm kept Joe A. 
Hargis, 36-year-old editor of The Rock- 
port (Ind.) Journal from going off to war, 
the Army’s loss’ was Rockport’s gain. 
Hargis did the best job of selling the town 
that had ever been done in the 142-year- 
old Spencer county seat (pop. 2,421). 

Nights and after the Journal had 
been put to bed for the week, Hargis 
stayed at his typewriter, pounded out 
newsy letters to Rockport sons around 
the global battlefield. He wrote an aver- 
age of 80 a week, got almost as many in 
reply from youngsters who wanted to 
know about things at home, from basket- 
ball to floods. Hargis answered them all, 
kept telling Rockport fighting men what a 
grand town they came from, printed the 
songs and poems about Rockport they 
sent in from the world’s outposts, 

Jobs and Business. And when the 
boys came marching home Hargis was 
waiting to greet them with more Rockport 
sales talk. His creed: “Any fair pay job 
in Rockport will enable you to live a full 
and happy life.” And Hargis backed up his 
sales arguments with help for those who 
wanted jobs or to get into businesses of 
their own. 

The job-seekers found work on farms, 
with transportation lines, in warehouses, 
filling stations and Rockport’s newest in- 
dustries: A pottery works, button fac- 
tory, food lockers. Those who wanted to 
be their own boss got plenty of encourage- 
ment too. And from it came new veteran- 
operated businesses: A filling station, a 
brick factory, several small coal mines, 
a group that cuts timber for the Rockport 
saw mill. Joe Hargis was convinced that 
Rockport needed new blood, was doing his 
best to see that it got it. 


Battle of Richmond 


You can swap a chicken for a ticket 
and see a darned good play most any place 
in Old Virginny this year because Bob 
Porterfield bounced back from Army serv- 
ice and won the “Battle of Richmond.” 


For years Bob has been going up and 
down Virginia, plugging for a state-subsi- 
dized barter theater, one where a body 
could swap victuals for a ticket. Then 
the war came along and interrupted his 
campaign. 

Back from service, Porterfield went 
straight to Abingdon (pop. 3,158), where 
he established the original Barter Theater 
in the 1930s. 

Offensive Launched. Roy C. Brown, 
executive secretary of the Washington 
County Development Association, prom- 
ised enough endorsements to convince 
Gov. Tuck “and the rest” that Virginians 
all over the state wanted to barter for 
drama. 

Phones buzzed. Mayors, councils, 
civic clubs, PTAs went into action. Tele- 
grams, resolutions, letters, callers laid a 
barrage on Richmond. Then Porterfield 
visited the state capital, sold the Virginia 
Conservation Commission, and the Battle 
of Richmond was won, 

Net Result: A subsidy of $10,000 
for Porterfield’s brain child and moral 
support worth a million. Porterfield’s plans 
call for the usual summer season at Abing- 
don and a winter’s visit by his company 
of professional actors to about 70 com- 
munities, including cities, crossroads 
towns. 


Toledo Digs Down 


The city council of Toledo, Ohio, put 
the bee on breadwinners last week in the 
form of a 1% tax on incomes, beginning 
Mar, 1. 

Subject to tax are wages, salaries, 
commissions of residents; income earned 
in the city by non-residents; and profits 
of corporations, businesses and profes- 
sions. 

The tax on wages and salaries will 
be deducted from paychecks by employ- 
ers. Others must make declarations of 
estimated tax, pay on a quarterly basis. 

How It Will Be Spent. Toledo of- 
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"She's impossible to speak fo now. The basket- 
ball team just voted her ‘the girl they'd most 
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Do You Oum 
THESE STOCKS? 


So. Pacific 


Union-Pac. 


C.M. St.P.& Pac. 
Air Reduction 


Ind. Rayon 
Celanese 


Amer. Viscose 


St. Oil of N.J. 
Texas Co. 
Phillips Pet. 
Allis Chal. Pfd. 
Loew’s Inc. 
Paramount 
Warner Bros. 


Beneficial & Ind. Loan 


| AS ogre holding these issues 
will be interested in the position 
taken in regard to their outlook 


in our current Report. 


Also in- 


cluded is a discussion of the pros- 
pects of the Oil, Motion Picture 


and Rayon Industries. 


A copy of this timely Report 
will be sent gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin PF-12 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St ~ r Boston 16, Mass. 
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WeE 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 


® Great demand for our Birthda 


and All Occa- 


sion cards. Sell for $1—your profit 50¢. It costs 
nothing to try—write for samples today. 


MERIT CARD’ CO re 13-8 CLINTON ST., NEWARK 2, N. J 


SAY GOOD-BYE TO 


BACKACHE 


EASE PAIN! SMILE AGAIN! 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson's BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


Gofwvons, BACK PLASTER 


ficials estimate’ the tax will yield up to 
$4 million a year, maybe more. Most of 
the revenue has been earmarked for bond 
retirement, but some will be used for new 
city equipment, repairs and general opera- 
tions. 

The Toledo plan is patterned after 
one in force since 1940 in Philadelphia, 
only other big city with an income tax. 
Ohio has no income tax, 


Security for Farmers 


The National Planning Assdciation 
came up last week with an old-age, sur- 
vivors’ and disability insurance plan under 
the Social Security System for farmers, 
farmhands and sharecroppers. 

NPA would bring farmers in the low- 
income groups (with cash incomes of 
$200-$750 a year) under the system as 
self-employed workers. They would have 
an assumed net income of $400 a year, 
would contribute $8 a year. Farmers with 
higher incomes would pay at a rate based 
on gross cash income with deductions for 
expenses. Those with cash sales under 
$200 would pay nothing, but would be in- 
cluded. 

Provision for Sharecroppers. For 
farm wage-workers, NPA recommended a 
stamp book or payroll reporting plan. 
Part-time farmers would pay on the same 
basis as full-time farmers, but would add 
to amounts they paid in on other occupa- 
tions. For sharecroppers, payments would 
be made jointly by landowner and share- 
cropper—as employer and employe. 

NPA’s recommendations result from 
a nationwide survey by Dr. Murray Bene- 
dict, University of California agriculture 
professor, who talked and corresponded 
with hundreds of farmers, farmhands, na- 
tional and state social security officials. 

Said Dr. Benedict: “Most farmers 
want it. Social security officials say it can 
be worked out without much trouble. It’s 
time we got started.” 

The House Ways and Means Techni- 
cal Committee, studying Benedict’s report, 
came out with its own report recommend- 
ing Social Security coverage for 20 mil- 
lion more workers, including farmers. 


“Please, Everybody” 


David Silberman, a New York zipper 
manufacturer, got fed up last week. He 
telephoned The New York Times, ad- 
dressed a full-page ad to government, 
management and labor from a “Bewildered 
Small Business Man.” 

Said Silberman: “I make zippers. I 
can’t get tape, metal or labor. I can’t get 
anything except customers. If I could get 
material and labor, and my competitors 
could too, we could make zippers. And 
when competition got keen there could be 
no possibility of increased prices, no dan- 
ger of inflation. Not in the zipper busi- 
ness, anyway.” 

Silberman, who came up the hard 





way, said what was true for zippers would 
hold true for “buttons, dresses, fabrics, 
autos, locomotives, fingerbowls, apple 
sauce.” He asked labor to “stop strikes,” 
management to “pay employes (their best 
customers) a higher wage,” government to 
“trust us to hold the line.” 

“Please, everybody,” he concluded, 
“get together and let me make my zip- 
pers.” 

Keeps Postman Busy. Three days 
later Silberman’s office was swamped with 
letters. They came from all over—from 
church, civic and veterans organizations, 
big business, little business, individuals. 

“Now I feel better,” said Silberman, 
grinning broadly. “Almost 100% are in 
agreement with me. The response repre- 
sents a pretty good cross-section of how 
the people feel. Maybe everything’ll turn 
out okay yet.” 


Shoppers’ Demands 


Women shoppers in Syracuse, N.Y., 
prodded retailers into hiring more work- 
ers, selling more goods, 

Acting on the fact Syracuse women 
spent 82¢ of every local shopper dollar 
spent, the Committee for Economic 
Development made a survey of feminine 
shopping wants. With these findings CED 
ran ads in the local papers carrying the 
shoppers’ message of encouragement and 
warning to their retail merchants. The 
ads allowed for headaches carried over 
from wartime. However, admonished the 
housewives, retailers should: 

(1) Investigate new products, main- 
tain adequate stocks; (2) hire and train 
more salesmen in order to give full, cheer- 
ful service; (3) make stores more attrac- 
tive, improve goods’ displays. 

Job Increase. The drive resulted 
in heavy demand for CED’s Handbook 
for Retailers, brought a big increase in 
retailing and service jobs. CED now 
estimates that Syracuse will have 9,500 
more jobs in retail and service than pre- 
war. 


Auto “Snowshoe” 


For the motorist whose auto wheels 
spin in the snow or muck, a “snowshoe” 
was marketed last week by the Brown 
Fence & Wire Co. of Cleveland. The 





TRACTION POWER. Spinning wheels grab with 
new snow gripper. (SEE: Auto “Snowshoe”) 
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gadget is designed to take most of the 
work out of getting “stuck.” 

The metal device is a simplified form 
of the tractor-tread, perfected after 
months of research. Tossed against the 
tire, the added traction frees cars from 
snowdrifts, ice spots, mud, sand, ruts. It 
can be rolled up, stored in a small place. 

Results have shown, said officials, 
that this new development will in time be 
a standard item in automobile accessories. 

It’s not available in stores yet, but 
can be had by mail order. Price, $1.98. 


Merchandising 


Store Lure. What about your store 
front? If it’s old-fashioned, unattractive, 
prospective customers will think your mer- 
chandise is out of date as well, your serv- 
ice poor. Money spent remodeling an old 
store front is usually a good investment. 


Bakers’ Problems. A series of “Talks 
to Bakery Salesgirls,” can be had from 
Baker’s Helper, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. Talks emphasize importance of sales 
personnel as a link between baker and 
consumer. Ideas, suggestions, selling hints 
—all were gained from personal experi- 
ences of bakery sales girls. 


Fuses. Electric supply and repair 
shops can get expert cartridge and plug 
fuse information from a booklet put out 
by General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
It contains specifications on all fuses, 
technical descriptions of short circuits, 
overloads, time-current characteristics of 
fuses, also fuse history and fuse care. 


Farm Freezers. Stores selling farm- 
ers might be wise to stock up on home 
freezers as soon as they’re available. De- 
partment of Agriculture says high on 
many a farm family’s list of postwar im- 
provements is home freezing and storage 
equipment. 


Slow Selling. Dead stock is a drag 
on your business, If it doesn’t move, it 
eats up profits on other items. Get rid of 
it now, merchandising experts say. Handle 
what your customers want, in quantities 
needed, at prices that are low but high 
enough to yield a consistent net profit at 
year’s end, That’s the way to stay in 
business. 


Store Light. Plenty of light in your 
store does more than banish darkness. It 
reaches out, invites new customers. 


What's Going On. A Federal Trade 
Commission pamphlet, A System of Ac- 
counts for: Retail Merchants, advises on 
how to analyze expenses, outlines a simple 
system whereby small merchants can tell 
at a glance how things are going with- 
out having to wade through a mass of 
figures. It tells you from day to day 
whether you’re in the red or in the black, 
and why. 
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Education 


Campus Publishers 


A hardboiled answer to a tough ques- 
tion came last week in Chicago from edi- 
tors of the nation’s university presses. 

The question: What should an editor 
do with an order, faculty-inspired, to pub- 
lish a badly written book with limited 
appeal. The editors’ answer: Resign. 

Meaning. Thus the Association of 
American University Presses, representing 
34 colleges and universities, said “No” to 
its tradition of obscure, high-priced books 
for small groups of scientific or profes- 
sional men, 

Besides producing scholarly works for 
scholars, campus presses aimed at a big- 
ger educational job—ably written regional 
and national subjects for the general pub- 
lic. No less than Random House and 
Simon & Schuster, they'll have a sharp 
eye for worthwhile best sellers. 


History Can Be Interesting 


Gone are the days when history was 
looked upon as a dull and stodgy subject 
at Free Academy high school, Utica, N. Y. 
Teacher Edith Nelson has popularized it 
by combining textbook study with outside 
reading, research and song. 

Miss Nelson encourages pupils to look 
outside classrooms for the underlying 
cause of wars and their effects on world 
economics, and to study lives and habits 
of colorful figures of various periods. 

“For example, our students find it’s 
easy and interesting to learn about Stephen 
Foster and his times by singing Old Black 
Joe and other Foster melodies,” Miss Nel- 
son said. 

Keep Up With the News. Others 
studying problems of a modern democ- 
racy read daily papers, prepare charts and 
graphs, draw cartoons to illustrate their 
conceptions of the reasons behind topics 
of the day like the current labor-manage- 
ment squabble. 

Miss Nelson believes nothing sum- 
marizes a complicated national or world 
issue like individually conceived cartoons, 





DRAWING CONCLUSIONS. Pupils at work 
on cartoons as part of history study. (SEE: 
History Can Be Interesting) 

















‘New Color and Charm 
This Simple Easy Way 


No need now to let gray hair make you 
look older than you really are, or hadi 
cap your business and social success. The 
new Kolor-Bak is a solution for artifi- 
cially coloring gray hair that imparts color 
and charm and abolishes gray hair worries. 
With Kolor-Bak, you 


Just Comb the Gray Away— 
Look Years Younger 


Kolor-Bak is wonderfully simple and easy 
to use. All you have to do is comb your hair 
once a day with a few drops of this solution 
sprinkled on your comb, and afterwards 
regularly once or twice a week, just to keep 
your hair ———, Users say the cha 
eo so gradual a’ pervect that their frie 
forget they ever had a gray hair or did a 
thing to it. Get Kolor-Bak at your or 
department store . . . guaran to 
make you look years younger, more 
attractive, or money 






Solution for Artifi- 
cially Coloring Gray Hair 


‘Real Relief 
for Rupture Sufferers! 


<a late ll ee ee 


The Web Truss has brought confert to 
thousands of satisfied users. Enthusias- 
tic letters tell us it gives the wearer 
real relief. Scientifically shaped to 
do the job, made of strong washable 
materials, the Web Truss gives the 
RIGHT support WHERE NEEDED, 
Satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


Write for FREE descriptive literature, or 
ask a omer about the Web Truss, 


“ain iB Truss Co. as 


WANT a permanent business 
grotoqores on of your own? 

become a correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this atly needed 


fession run as high as $50-$100 weekly. after a 
ew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 5Sist year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 








oer Kong Feateres Syed ote An Mighi) Revereed 


QUINTU PLETS 


always rely on this 
great rub for 


CHEST COLDS 


To Relieve Coughs—Aching Muscles 
At the first sign of a cold—the Quin- 
tuplets’ chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole. 

Musterole instantly starts to relieve 
coughs, sore throat and aching muscles 
of colds. It actually helps break up 
painful local congestion. Makes breath- 
ing easier. Great for grown-ups, too! 








1 KNOW, DAUGHTER— GET 
PAZO FOR THOSE SIMPLE PILES 





Don’t juet suffer the agonizing pain, 
torture, itching of simple piles. Re- 
member, for over thirty years amazing 
PAZO ointment has given prompt, 
comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 


HOW PAZO OINTMENT WORKS 


1. Soothesinflamed areas—relieves pain 
and itching. 2. Lubricates hardened, 
dried parts, helps prevent cracking and 
soreness, 3. Tends to reduce swelling 
and check minor bleeding. 4. Provides 
quick and easy method of application. 


SPECIAL PILE PIPE FOR 
EASY APPLICATION 


Pazo ointment tube has a specially de- 
signed, perforated Pile Pipe, making 
application simple and thorough. Ask 
your doctor about wonderful Pazo oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief 
it gives for simple piles. 


PAZO SUPPOSITORIES TOO! 


Some persons, and many doctors, pre- 
fer to use suppositories. So Pazo is also 
made in handy suppositories. Same 
soothing relief! Get Pazo in the form 
you prefer, at your druggists today. 


A Product of 
THE GROVE LABORATORIES INC. « St. Louis, Mo. 


BUY Piet DIRECT 


The most economical and safest way to berry 
lants, (ruit trees and all other nurser PRS te direct 

difference. This B EDWIN 
method of advertising and “<i of pute us in direct @UaRs i 
contac with our geatomere. All plants true to name, =r fy 
fresh dug and backed by our eatiefaction guarantee.” LAN’ 
Write for FREE 1946 Catalog y- 


0. A. D. BALDWIN NURSERY ‘ 
Box 180 Bridgman, Michigan === 











rom the grower. You save 















INVENTORS and 
other men have 


read and profited 
by our free books, 
‘Patent Protec: 


tion’’ and “When 

and How to Sell HAVE YOU AN IDEA? 
Your Invention." 

Fully explain many interesting points to inventors and illus- 
trate important mechanical principles, With books we also 
send free “ Evidence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, 
passant fees, deferred payments. Write immediately to: 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Patentse—Trade Marks—Copyrights, 
147- ‘B Merlin Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


EARN 
) SAMPLE 
ese FRE . FABRICS 





, and I nd you this bi 
actual ieee you fabrice a and styles 








SaSE Som jes! Sendno 
o for aT bi; peprons 
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and as proof that her theories are stim- 
ulating interest in history, she points out 
that pupils voluntarily do research outside 
school. Many remain after hours to com- 
plete unfinished illustrative projects. 


51 Years of Teaching 


Grover Cleveland was President and 
bustles were the height of fashion when 
Miss Lillian M. Reiffel, a shy maid of 
20, fresh out of Indianapolis Normal 
School, nervously reported for her first 
teaching job. That was September 1894. 

Last week, alert, bright-eyed and 
erect at 71, Miss Reiffel began the second 
semester of her sist year of teaching in 
Indianapolis schools (49 of them at the 
same place), starting youngsters of the 
1-B grade off on Triple-R highway. 


Off to School at 3? 


A proposal to send children to school 
t 3 left, Washington in an uproar last 
week, 

Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, Board of 
Education senior member, offered the sug- 
gestion at a meeting considering a new 
lease on life for 22 day nurseries sched- 
uled to close. Supporting her argument, 
Mrs. Smith, mother of three, grandmother 
of two, said: “Families don’t know enough 
to bring up children the way schools do.” 

"Little Nazis." Up went “nays” from 
Mrs. Smith’s board colleagues. C. Melvin 
Sharpe plugged for the “good old Ameri- 
can way” of early child training in the 
home, would support no plan” to bring up 
children like “Little Nazis.”” Dr. James A. 
Gannon said it might be all right if it were 
not an idea to let mothers run around or 
work so they “can have a fur coat.” 

Next, parents got busy. Mrs. Smith’s 
phone started to ring, kept it up for two 
days. Most of the calls were from moth- 
ers and fathers who didn’t like Mrs, 
Smith’s proposal. 

At week’s end, she decided parents 
were too “excited” to discuss her sugges- 
tion “intelligently,” dropped it. 





Acme 


PLANE FACTS. Students overhaul mofor of war 

surplus B-25 that Sunnyvale, Cal., high school 

bought for $200. George Pauline, Betty Henley 
and Pat Brown at work. 





Gary Schulz 
NOTES TO YOU: Harry Partch calls 43-tone 
octave simple. (SEE: He Wants to Be Heard) 


He Wants to Be Heard 


Harry Partch is a gangly guy with a 
battler’s pluck. For most of his 44 years 
he has urged the world to get out of the 
rut into the musical groove. 

Gentle, ascetic, oblivious to poverty, 
he has a monk’s dedication to a new 
music which critics call “too fast for their 
heart” and “crazy.” Other things—money, 
good living, marriage, approval—don’t 
matter. He forgets to’eat and sleep when 
busy with his unorthodox “voice-chant” 
music, his new instruments to play it. 

Regular Guy. But Harry is no clois- 
tered monk. His eyes have humor wrin- 
kles, his easy speech some cuss-words. 
He'll button his windbreaker and use his 
long legs on Madison, Wis., streets, listen 
to endless soap operas while recopying his 
sheet music. He can beat up a foam-light 
cake, talk hours, use his artistic fingers 
(he’s cartoonist Virgil Partch’s uncle) 
making lovely figurines, tables, bedspreads 
as well as instruments like the “kithara” 
(72-string lyre), “harmonic canon” (table- 
like stringed gadget) he hand-tooled for 
his 43-tone musical scale, 

“I wouldn’t teach the present mumbo- 
jumbo music if I had the scrap of paper 
to qualify me,” he says. The world is 
2,000 years tone-deaf, clinging to a skimpy 
scale made for “a sub-normal mind back 
in the 17th century,” sliding along ruts 
masters like J. S. Bach made, he main- 
tains. “I’d like to see a little revolution 
in music—too much order stinks.” 

His own revolution came after a boy- 
hood dedicated to piana practite, compos- 
ing, study in his native Oakland, Cal.— 
on an Arizona ranch—a New Mexico 
town—at high school—in public libraries. 

The Partch Scale. In 1923 he came 
up with a flexible 43-tone scale to suit 
the average ear, and the belief music 
should be based on every-day experience. 
Into U. S. Highball and Barstow went all 
the misery ... hobo talk ... rail sounds 
. » . roadside scribblings he knew during 
eight years of bumming in the 1930s. 


This was after a New Orleans music critic 
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“discovered” him—and before fellowships 
and a research appointment to Wisconsin 
U. eased the way. 

Hobo years still show in his pinched 
face, beanpole body, nerves that make 
him a chain-smoker, fondness for violent 
tie-less plaid shirts. 

Harry’s one immediate purpose is to 
“get myself and my music heard.” He 
doesn’t want to wait, like so many gen- 
iuses, till after he’s dead. 


Books 


All Is Not Quiet 


Arch of Triumph (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury: $3) is by Erich Maria Remarque, 
best known for his All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front after World War I, His latest 
is a novel of World War II strangers in 
Paris, of Ravic, brilliant refugee German 
surgeon; Joan, his shallow sweetheart; 
Kate, whose Boston background fails to 
save her in the maelstrom. Gripping. 
Good writing; better than the last two 
Remarques. 

The Stars Incline by Clyde Brion 
Davis (Rinehart & Co.: $2.75). Here is a 
mixture of marriage and the newspaper 
world; of Barney Morgan, wounded war 
correspondent } of Marjorie, the wife who 
divorced him while he was overseas; of 
Barney’s early days when he wrote his 
way to fame. Good story, well-written 
estimates of the world’s shortcomings, and 
not a few indictments of current trends in 
America. ‘ 

The Beleaguered City: Richmond 
1861-65 by Alfred Hoyt Bill (Knopf: 
$3) is a picture of the Confederate citadel 
in wartime, Battles are relegated to sec- 
ond place and reactions to them by Rich- 
mond people, as well as effects of the 
whole struggle, gain top importance. A 
triumph of research, outstanding addition 
to Civil War literature. 

Also Recommended: Ships of the 
Fleet by Elizabeth Mallett Conger (Holt; 
$2), a picture dictionary of ships and the 
part they play in the Navy team. Mary 
Richardson Walker: Her Book edited by 
Ruth Karr McKee (Caxton: $3.50), the 
diary of a pioneer, written by candlelight 
at the end of days of journeying. Agri- 
culture in an Unstable Economy by 
Theodore W. Schultz (McGraw-Hill: 
$2.75). My Lady of Cleves by Mar- 
garet Campbell Barnes (Macrae-Smith: 
$2.75), a choice of the Canadian Book 
Club. 

For Children: Look Here by Peggy 
Starr (Cuppies & Leon: $1) is a novelty 
book in which junior lifts the flap and 
identifies pictures of objects (neatly drawn 
by C. Richard Schaare) with their counter- 
parts. Tune in for Elizabeth: The Career 
Story of a Radio Interviewer by Mary 
Margaret McBride (Dodd, Mead: $2) 
couples a story with lots of facts and good 
advice. The Newcomer by Naoma Zim- 
merman (Ziff-Davis: $1) is the story of 
another little elephant, small and interest- 
ing enough for the youngest readers. 
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l- Peter PAIN 


SHOOTS YOU 
FULL OF 


HEAD COLD 


row BeN-Gay QUICK 


@ Gently warming, soothing Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold 
symptoms. Ask your doctor about those famous pain-relieving 
agents, methyl salicylate and menthol. Ben-Gay actually con- 
tains up to 21% times more of these famous ingredients than 
five other widely offered rub-ins. Get genuine Ben-Gay! 


Ben- ar THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


PAIN RHEUMATISM THERE'S ALSO 
Also for 


MUSCLE PAIN ? MILD BEN-GAY 
DUE TO : NEURALGIA [| FOR CHILDREN 
























‘TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal ~~ corns, 






mi weak arch foot pains? Try Barron's New 

Hi Foot Cushions. ciKe WALKING ON A PIL 

#7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 







EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 





to tees. Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for Extra cash—earn it easily even Greeting Curd Ansortmen'. 
tired, aching feet!"’ Send only $1.98 for A aclenters ee = brerrday $1.00—big efor Fou, 
Pain. or C.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size pa my Birthday, Get-Well, ag (oho os ix, Soba 


Anniversary Cards. Other fast- 
omsceun ay ad pe Piste mre 
Also excellent fund-rais ity for — Write now. 


WALLACE BROWN, INC. Rew Venn Ts: Heh voRn 


if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blexsed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4-B, N.Y¥.C.24 





. 
*¢ 
EXTRA SELL GREETING CARDS 
MONEY | AND PERSONAL STATIONERY 
FOR YOU] Take easy orders from friends, 





neighbors. Sell beautiful $1.00 


All Occasion Assortment. Costs you 50c up per 

box. Also Birthday, Baby Congratulation, Gift 

Wrapping, Humorous, Scripture Text assortments 35c up. Upto 

= — Extra Bonus. Request $1.00 Everyday assortment 
cLMInA’ GR and Free Stationery portf« ie ». Special Offer. 


MIRA GREETING CARD CO. DEPT. 


4, ELMIRA, WN. Y. 













GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Gox 970, CALAIS, MAINE 





t 
Drpick” SKIN 
BLEMISHES 


from external causes 


EDICATED Resinol acts 

fast to relieve itchy smart- 
ing of surface pimples, lessen 
desire to “pick’”’ and scratch, 
and thus para healing. 
Wash well with Resinol Soap— 
apply soothing Resinol— 
watch results. 





EMM ETE ALL POPULAR 


BRANDS 


Orders Shipped Same Day Received 
Minimum order 3 cartons 


NEW LOW PRICE! 


INCLUDING 
$].35 per carton postaGe 


NO OTHER COSTS 


Pertect delivery guaranteed 
Send check or money order to 


ACE MAIL ORDER CO. 
fast Orange 60 N. 3. / 
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The new alrcooted 334 H.P. Sheppard Diesel... direci- 
connected to a 2 K.W. generator . . . will generate your elec- 
tricity with @ minimum of attention . . . in little space. . . 
with a maximum of economy 

Its aircooling eliminates checking and servicing a liquid 
cooling system and danger of winter freeze-ups. Entire unit 
fits into a space 284%" high, 20%" wide, 3534” long. Costs 
about Ic per K.W. hour to operate. Delivered complete in- 
cluding control box and rheostat. Write for full specifica- 
tions and name of nearest Sheppard distributor 


Power Units, 334 to 56 H.P. © Generating Sets, 2 te 36 K.W. 
R. H. Sheppard Co., Inc., 56 Middle $t., Hanover, Pa. 








POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


Sturdy steel construction for life- 
time use. Adds, subtracts, aids mul- 
tiplication. Capacity 999,999.99. A 
real machine—guaran years. 
Thousands of satisfied users. Send 
name and address. We ship immed- 


2.50 us C.O.D. an oy 
$ 50 ech es). If yousend $2.50 
pena @ order, we pay pos ‘ 
Leatherette case Bee addition- 
al. Your money back after 10 
days trial if not satisfied. 





Free Trial 
TAVELLA SALES CO., 25-ACB West Broadway, New York 7, N.Y 





WARNER“ bro00er 










with low mortality. . . less work 
worry .. . no fuss nor fans. This 
Warner Brooder diffuses and circulates 
radiant heat at low current cost. Get 
free folder at dealers or write today. 

‘ THE NATIONAL IDEAL Co. 

12 S. W. Summit St., Tolede, Ohie 


Smiles 


On Second Thought 


It could be that folks at the bottom 
Of the ladder prefer to stop, 
After taking a second gander 
At the ones who have reached the top. 
Helen Castle 


The green recruit was trying to pick 
up some information from an old-timer in 
his outfit. 

“What do they do to you for being 
AWOL?” the rookie asked. 

“Well,” said the old timer, “that de- 
pends. If it’s the first offense, they'll 
probably let you off with a stiff stretch in 
the guardhouse. The second time it’s 
pretty sure to be the firing squad. And,” 
he added warningly, “the third time— 
well, look out!” 


“Henry, dear, we've been going to- 
gether for 15 years. Don’t you think it 
time we were married?” 

“Yep, but who on earth would have 
either of us?” 


“What is an Indian Vampire?” 
“T dunno. I give up!” 
“A redskin maiden with buck fever!” 


“Of course, I’m not married,” said 
the haughty lass. “I’m nobody’s fool.” 
“Then will you be mine?” he begged. 


“My husband talks in his sleep, does 
yours?” 


“No, I get terribly provoked with , 


him. He just chuckles.” 


“Tell me,” said the housewife, exam- 
ining the sack of potatoes, “why are the 
potatoes on top so much larger than those 
on the bottom?” 

“Well, lady,” replied the farmer, 
“that’s easily explained. Potatoes are 
growing so fast this season that by the 
time I dig a sackful the last ones dug have 
grown bigger than the first ones.” 


“Jock,” said the minister sternly, 
“didn’t you hear me call to you as you 
were entering the saloon yesterday?” 

“Oh, aye; I heard ye; but I had only 
the price o’ one drink.” 


“[ say, you’re not engaged to Ivy 
Vine any longer, are you?” 

“No, not any longer.” 

“Lucky for you. How did you get 
out of it?” 

“T just married her.” 


A church worker approached the town 
skinflint soliciting funds for foreign mis- 
sions. 

“Huh, I never give a dime to them!” 
said the miser. The worker held out the 
bag in which she was collecting money 
and said: “Well, in that case, help your- 
self to some of this money! It’s for the 
heathen, you know!” 


The newlyweds had a joint bank ac- 
count. 
“The bank has returned your last 
check,”” Mr. Newlywed grimly informed 
his bride one day. 

“Oh goody! What shall I buy with 
it this time?” she sweetly asked. 


“Business is getting awfully dull,” 
complained the shoe merchant. “What 
should we do about it?” 

“T’ll tell you what,” replied the more 
experienced partner, “Let’s put a bunch 
of those $4 shoes on display and mark 
them down from to $6 to $4.99.” 


“What did you take at college?” 

“T took a course in husbandry.” 

“Then why in thunder did they give 
you a bachelor’s degree?” 


“Do you really always have the last 
word in an argument with your wife?” 
“Sure, I always say ‘yes, darling.’ ” 


“Mister, will you gimme a nickel for 
a cup o’ coffee?” : 

“Weel,” answered Sandy MacTavish, 
“let’s see the cup of coffee!” 


Brain Teaser No. 120 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins have 15 chil- 
dren, all born at in- 
tervals of one year 
and a half. Cora 
Jenkins, the eldest, 
refused to state her age to the Census 
man, but she admitted that she was just 
7 times older than little James, the young- 
est of all. What was Cora’s age? 

Solution to No. 119 

Since the man was “going twice as 
deep,” the depth when finished would be 
three times its present depth. The hole at 
present is 3 ft. 6 in. deep and the man is 
2 ft. 4 in. above ground. When finished, 
the hole will be 10 ft. 6 in. deep and the 
man will then be 4 ft. 8 in. below the 
surface, or twice the distance that he is 
now above ground. 








“Will you be my valentine?” 


PATHFINDER 
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CONTRAST. The old and the new in China's vast land. 
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hoe HIS famous Hem Gauge, made by the Pelouze Mfg. Co., enables you to 


. make all your own hems with perfect ease—evenly, straight all around, 
oll by yourself. Just as helpful in correctly measuring tucks, pleats, ruffles 


; - . « finding the distances between buttons and between button holes . . . 
measuring for zippers or hooks and eyes. Invaluable for accuracy in knitting 
and wherever. precise measurements are required. Easy-as-pie to use. A ‘‘must"* 
in your sewing equipment! Yours FREE; mail friend-making Gift Coupon today. 
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Here's 1001 Practical Money-Saving Ideas for Sewing New 
er Making Over Family Wardrobe and Home Furnishings! 


~. Hem Gauce 


even if you return this. § 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
oer 
OW you can “sew and save’’—have things you, your family and 9% 
your home need—and enjoy making them yourself! This New 
Encyclopedia of Modern Sewing tells you all you want to know 
about sewing, mending, ‘“‘make-overs’”—shows you how you can do 
them so easily that they become a pleasure instead of a chore. You 
can make a $15 slip-cover for $6, a dainty flannel wrapper for baby 
for 39 cents, a gay luncheon set from old draperies, a lovely blouse 
from a man’s discarded shirt; you save money, get what you want! 
You can make the newest hats, dresses, children’s clothes for 
almost nothing. You can make charming bags, gloves, ornaments, 
toys and gifts, at tiny cost. Even if you’ve never sewn before, 
you'll soon surprise yourself with the skill you'll develop simply 
by following the explicit instructions and hundreds of clear 
“show me how” pictures in this wonderful book. 


Prepared by the Expert Staff of THE NATIONAL NEEDLECRAFT BUREAU 
Recognizing the urgent need of American women for a reliable 
sewing encyclopedia, we searched the field for the highest 
authorities, and we were fortunate in making arrangements 
with the National Needlecraft Bureau—the famous organiza- 
tion that sponsored “National Sew and Save Week,” the 
National Sewing Contest, etc. The expert staff of this Bureau 
has covered every step in sewing for beginner or expert. 


SEW IT YOURSELF AND SAVE MONEY! 


Here’s Partial Contents of Step-by-Step Instruc- 
tion with over 500 “Show-Me-How” Pictures 


The book is so easy to follow, so ABC-like! Chapter by 
chapter it guides you through fundamental steps in sewing. 
Over 500 fascinating photographs and drawings clarify every 
detail. It gives you hundreds of new ideas for making things— 
and new ways to make them. From simple pinafores—through 
such ‘handy household articles as aprons, pot-holders and 
towels—to clothes for children, for yourself—‘‘make overs” of 
old clothes, slipcovers, draperies—the New Encyclopedia of 
Modern Sewing opens a whole new world of delight in mak- 
ing things with needle and thread. 320 pages. 


SAVE FREE! 


Just mail the coupon below. Send no money unless you wish 
to. The New Encyclopedia of Modern Sewing will be sent you 
for 10 day’s FREE TRIAL, together with your FREE Hem 
Gauge. All you pay for it-IF YOU DECIDE TO KEEP IT 
AFTER 10 DAY’S TRIAL—is only $2.98 plus a few cents 
postage. If you return it, you will not owe us one penny! In 
any case, you keep the Hem Gauge FREE. Quantity limited— 
act now! Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc., 50 W. 47th St., N. Y. 19. 


MAIL THIS FREE-TRIAL, FREE-GIFT COUPON NOW! 


WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., Dept. 1552 

50 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of 
THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN SEWING. 
When it is ready, ship it postage prepaid, together with the 
FREE Hem Gauge. After 10 days’ Sone examination I will 
either return the book and owe you nothing; or keep it and 
send you $1 then, and the balance of $1.98 plus a few 
cents tage, a month later. The Hem gauge is mine to 
keep FREE even if I return book. * 

SAVE CHARGES ON 2-LB. SHIPMENT—Mail only $2.98 
with this coupon as full payment and we will pay shipping 
charges. Same return privilege and refund guarantee. 


and Have Fun with this 
Amazing Book 10 Days 


ZONE NO, 


.+- (if any) 
Cheek here if you wish fo exami.e beautiful Deluxe Edition in 
genuine Morocco-Grained Artcraft, embossed with hand-tooled 
design, Only $1 extra. Same terms, 


Make this 
tailored 
suit, bag, 
hat your- 
self, sav- 
ing 2% re- 
tail cost. 


HOW TO START. 
What you need to 
sew with — how to 
use a sewing ma- 
chine — funda- 
mental steps in sew- 
ing. by machine and 


hand, etc. 


SEW A STRAIGHT 
SEAM. How to make 
attractive 
pieces, 


simple, 
**starter’’ 
pot-holders, 
tablecloths, 
napkins, 
cloths, 


aprons 


ers, etc. 


ACCLAIMED BY 
FAMOUS WOMEN 


Ikea Chase 


Star of radio, stage, 
and best selling au- 
thor: ‘‘Your publica- 
tion of this book is a 
commendable act.’’ 


Madeleine Carroll 


Movie and radio star: 
“Seems to have all 
the answers to what 
and how to sew.” 
Lily Pons 

Metropolitan Opera 
Star, says: “With 
your handsome book 
almost any woman 
can sew at home.”’ 


cocktail 
bridge 
bedspreads, 
dressing table cov- 


WINDOW ODRESS- 
ING. How to make 
curtains. Directions 
for making draperies 
and valances, etc. 
HOW TO MAKE 
SLIPCOVERS. How 
to measure, estimate 
yardage, cut and fit, 
finish and trim. 
SMART ACCES- 
SORIES. Steps in 
making hats, capots, 
illboxes, caps — 
louses, bags - 
dickeys, vestees, = 
lets, collars— belts, 
buckles, loops. 
PATTERNS. How to 
Use Them. Selection 
of pattern and fab- 
ric — explanation of 
@ commercial pat- 
tern—cutting out @ 
pattern, etc. 


MAKING OF GAR- 
MENTS. Steps in 
making a _ skirt, 
blouse, dress—sew- 
ing details; basting, 
darts, pleats, gath- 
ers, seams, neck- 
lines, closings, pock- 
ets, sleeve, belts, 
hems — pressing — 
fitting, etc. 

THE TAILOR’S AP- 
PRENTICE. Profes- 
sional tailor’s tricks 
in cutting, making, 
lining and interlin- 
ing tailored clothes. 
NEW CLOTHES 
FROM OLD. How to 
restyle outmoded or 
outgrown dresses, 
suits, coats, into 
new, fashionable 
clothes for men, 
women and children. 


oad 

Save $5 to 
$6... This 
festive 
luncheon 
set easily 
cut from 
old drap- 
eries — or 
made 
anew. 


Sweeping skirt with flirtya» 
peplum. Make it yourself 
and save 23 retail price! 
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You can make cheery new 
slip covers with the simple 
instructions in this book. 
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STORK SET. How to 
cut and sew baby’s 
slips, saques, wrap- 
pers, dresses with 
baby plackets in 
back, complete lay- 
ettes. 


FLOSSY TOUCHES. 
Basic embroidery 
stitches; simple bor- 
der designs — em- 
broidery and ap- 
plique designs, etc. 


LIFE SAVERS FOR 
CLOTHES. Darning, 
patching, reinforc- 
ing; turning collars 
and cuffs; mending 
stockings and gir- 
dies; relining, etc. 


22-Page illustrated 
FABRIC GUIDE. 
Descriptions and 
uses of various ma- 
terials—weaves, fin- 
ishes—textile terms. 
Complete FABRIC 
CHART. 


SEWING ROOM AC- 
CESSORIES. Im- 
Plements used in 
cutting, measuring, 
marking, fitting, 
sewing, pressing; 
thread and needle 
charts, etc. 


This is Only a Par- 
tial List of All the 
Subjects Covered. 


Everything is in- 
dexed for quick 
reference! 


Copyright 1946 by 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Inc, 





